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HIS MESSENGER. 
BY ELLEN E. 8. CHASE. 


Across the way, good Ruth, my neighbor, sing~ 
Her gentle lullabies; 

Her joy hath found the uses of its wings 
In loving ministries. 

Beside my latticed window lone I sit, 
And wait, with empty hands, 

Until some shining angel hither flit, 
To bring me God’s commands. 

Ruth hath the beauty of each childish face, 
The children’s shouts of glee; 

My one dear saint, enshrined in pictured grace, 
Smiles gravely down on me. 

No face of one whose tender soul hath lain 
Among the blossoms sweet; 

But slowly climbed the rugged steeps of pain, 
And toiled in noonday heat: 

Through discords sharp the matchless meaning caught 
Of Sorrow’s minor key, 

In that grand anthem of God's gracious thought— 
“Eternal Harmony.” 

I hear no flutter of an angel’s wings, 
No shining vision see; 

Yet know I that my saint, in silence, brings 
God's message unto me, 











THE FEMININE ELEMENT IN 
LITERATURE, 

Charles Reade says of one of his charac- 
ters, ‘“‘She was not a good singer, but she 
sang with an inspiration such as good sing- 
ers rarely dare to indulge in.” It is always 
an anxious question for an artist in every 
department, how far inspiration can be re- 
tained amid the just restrictions of. advanc- 
ing artisticknowledge. The restrictions are 
needed for high and permanent work; yet 
without the fire of inspiration the work is 
not worth doing. There is a common criti- 
cism on George Eliot’s ‘‘Daniel Deronda,” 
for instance, that except in the treatment of 
one or two characters, the fire is not there. 
Itisa curious fact, and one hardly credita- 
vle to men, as such, that the easiest way to 
explain this is to attribute the loss to the in- 
tluence of a man, and to think that a rather 
dull husband may have had a hand in the 
novel. 

Weall have an impression, I suppose, that 
there is an element of swift inspiration and 
glowing enthusiasm which is the proper 
birthright of Woman, and which should 
make part of every contribution of hers to 
the literature of the world. George Sand 
has shown that there may be a lifelong ad- 
vance in technical skill in literature, with- 
out losing one pulsation of the original ar- 
dor, and Rosa Bonheur has shown, in her 
own path, the same, perennial fountain of 
fresh life. In ourown country, some of the 
most perfect poems yet. produced are by wo- 
men who have poured the very wine of 
thought and emotion into vases of almost 
perfect form. Such poems are the ‘‘Burnt 
Ships” of H. H. and the ‘‘Landlocked” of 
Celia Thaxter. Every one who observes the 
literary work of dawning minds must have 
found thatthe sense of form can be as readi- 
ly called forth in womenas in men; but that 
while women have generally to learn to re- 
press exuberance and confine themselves to 
the form the thing needed with men is, 
more commonly, to make them flexible and 
teach them to adapt themselves to the form. 

And what is true of writing is true of 
public speaking also. An external training 
is desirable; but I always dislike to hear a 
woman speak who has tried to renounce her 





sex’s gift of enthusiasm and to convert her- 
self into that ‘‘cold, clear logic-engine”’ 
which Huxley thinks the highest symbol of 
human intellect. Enthusiasm is none the 
worse for having a background of strong 
sense; but to substitute mere good sense for 
enthusiasm is as if a bird should renounce 
its birthright of flight because it also pos- 
sesses legs. To be sure the ostrich has done 
this, but the result is not on the whole, be- 
coming. We need all the means of truth 
and light we can get, and it seems a pity to 
let any of them go into a state of atrophy 
for want of use. 

It is worth remembering what delight 

has been given by women of genius who 
simply exercised their inherited power of 
enthusiasm and expression, and were quite 
without even the pretence of systematic intel- 
lect and trained thought. Iam glad, for in- 
stance, that I grew up in a generation which 
read Bettine Brentano. So inseparably are 
her delightful reveries bound up with all my 
early associations, that among all the beau- 
ties and memories of the Rhine there was 
to me nothing quite so memorable as to pass 
the haunts of Bettine, to see from the river 
the very house at Rudesheim where she 
wrote the ‘‘Rochus-chapel” to which she used 
to climb, the line of willows beneath which 
the beautiful Gunderode lay dead, and the 
long hill (Ostein) up which Bettine ran in 
her despair, after hearing of her friend’s 
suicide. 
' “When I came to the top,” she writes, 
‘‘my breath was gone, and my head burned; 
I had far outstripped the rest. There lay 
the splendid Rhine, with his emerald island 
gems; there I saw the streams descending 
to him on every side, and the rich, peaceful 
towns, on either bank, and the blessed lands 
on either side; then 1 asked myself if time 
would not wear out my loss, and then I re- 
solved to raise myself above grief, for it 
seemed to me unworthy to utter pain which 
the future would enable me to master.” 

It is hard to find a German, in these days, 
who will speak with any patience of Bet- 
tine; but after all, the universe would have 
been poor without one such person in it, 
and 1 hope | never shall grow too old to 
enjoy the flavor of that cup of pure enthu- 
siasm. That enthusiasm is, at any rate, 
the privilege of Woman, and I trust she 
will never consent to renounce her wings. 

T. W. H 
sai illman cana 


AN EXAMINATION IN HISTORY. 


It is very desirable to have, from time to 
time, the precise facts as to the standard of 
intruction in private schools for girls. The 
following questions were used at the writ- 
ten examination of the first class in history 
at one private school in this city, and they 
certainly gave a creditable result. The ex- 
amination lasted an hour and covered one 
month’s work. Seven girls were examined, 
their ages being, 1 think, from sixteen to 
eighteen. Their marks were as follows, (on 
ascale of 100): 97, 97, 94, 93, 91, 84, 79. 

T. W. H. 
QUESTIONS, 
_ Terms of Peace of Ryswick. What important leg- 
islation in reign of William and Mary’ 

When were England oan Scotland united? Marl- 

borough—his career. War of Spanish succession 


Hanoverian kings of England—their claim to the 
throne, and general characteristics. 


4 
Maria Theresa, her rights and rivals. 
0 
Frederic the Great, his predecessors. 
Emperors of Germany from 1742 to 1792. 
‘ 

Cause and result of Silesian Wars. 

Seven years War—When and why ended. How was 
England drawn in? Name two important victories 
and defeats of Frederic the Great. 

4 
The Young Pretender of 1745. 
10 


English Literature under Anne and the Georges, 
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SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 





Atthe ‘Meeting for Women,” held on 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 11th, a paper on 
“Truth” was read by Mrs. E. D. Cheney. 
The following is a summary. 

‘And ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.”—John viii. 32. 

“Thou shalt not by act or word cause 
another to believe that which is not true.” 
—Five laws of Buddha. 

Eighteen hundred years ago, Pilate asked 
of Jesus the pregnant question—What is 
Truth? and it is commonly said that the 
question remains unanswered to this day. 
I noticed in the papers a few months ago 
the advertisement of a lecture by a Roman 
Catholic priest on the topic ‘‘The Falsities 
of Science.” 

His theme, so far as he may have taken 
for it the changes in scientific opinion and 
statement, is certainly a fruitful one, and 
every new book or revised edition of an 
old one, will furnish him with illustrations. 

Dr. Brown Sequard, the most distin- 
guished physiologist in this country, began 
a course of lectures on the nervous system 





by saying, ‘‘Almost all that has been taught 
on this subject is proved to be incorrect, 
and especially much that I have taught my- 
self.” Mr. Proctor, in his brilliant course 
of lectures on Astronomy, was obliged to 
reverse many of the theories formerly taught 
by others, and even to correct some of his 
own opinions only a few years old. 

Ever since the distance of Saturn from 
the earth was measured, and the amount of 
heat which he could receive from our great 
light, estimated wy mathematical laws, we 
have pitied our unfortunate Saturnian neigh- 
bor, left out inacold of which the thermom- 
eter forty degrees below zero, and a wind 
blowing forty miles an hour gives us no 
idea. But now, new evidence proves that 
Saturn has a comfortable stock of heat of 
its own, and himself gives out more light 
than all which we can estimate him to re- 
ceive from our sun. 

This is only a specimen of the corrections 
constantly needing to be made in every de- 
pee of human thought, whether it be 

heology, History, Archeology, Philology, 
or Natural science. We will grant the 
Catholic his premises at once, but perhaps 
we may draw a different inference from 
them. It is not Falsity but Truth itself 
which makes these changes inevitable and 
possible; it is progress, not retrogression. 
Old Mythologists, too, tell us that Truth is 
at the bottom of a deep well and is hard to 
find, and many an earnest soul, bewildered 
in the search, gives it over, and tries to find 
rest and contentment without it. 

But it seems to me, all this despair of 
Truth comes from confounding the results 
of Truth with Truth itself, from holding 
ourselves responsible for what we find, in- 
stead of for our fidelity and diligence in the 
search. We suppose Truth to be a body 
of opinions on any or all subjects, and be- 
cause itis not possible for any man to be 
free from mistake in some, at least, of his 
views, we judge him to be hopelessly exiled 
from the blessings of Truth. But was it 
this idea of correct opinions which was in 
the mind of Jesus, when he uttered the 
zrand saying—‘‘The Truth shall make you 
ree.” 

What single doctrine, either of religion, 
philesophy, or science, can be claimed as 
an all-embracing truth which shall emanci- 
pate the world?) The Talmud says that one 
of the Prophets after another reduced the 
essential points of the law to a smaller num- 
ber, until at last Amos condensed them into 
one single expression: ‘‘Seek ye the Lord, 
and ye shall live.” Life did not depend 
upon his finding the Lord, but upon seek- 
ing him. Many souls have found very dif- 
ferent Gods, but all who seek the Lord,— 
that is, the ruling or inspiring power of the 
universe—find life. It is not then the re- 
sult, itis not what you find, but it is the 
search, it is the spirit and motive which 
animated you, which is life-giving. This is 
the Truth which is to make you free, free 
to go on to new inquiries, to new paths, free 
to live now upon the best that you have 
learned, but unfettered by the shackles of 
the past, uncommitted to the errors of the 
present. 

Even a doctrine so broad and central as 
the unity of God, can become a narrow and 
oppressive dogma, if it is held as a finality 
and not asa condition of progress; and both 
Jew and Moslem have at times made this 
unity a terrible autocracy, instead of a 
grand, harmonious oneness, 

There is no man living who would dare 
to square his conduct with the precepts of 
the Bible as they stand written. The com- 
mands of Pope and Priest have again and 
again been set at naught. Science herself 
has been obliged to confess her errors, and 
often to acknowledge that ignorant men had 
seen truths which she has been slow to 
understand. 

The lever of Truth is Science. Man has 
no responsibility of his own, but rests upon 
the absolute authority of the Universe. 
The bigot, who has selected one form of 
doctrine as essential to salvation, cannot 
understand this faith. 

If God is, the atheist’s denial does not 
destroy him; if the theist’s coneeption of 
God be false, to clear it away will open the 
eye to a truer solution of the Universe. 
We often hinder the path toa true faith 
in God by the fear of losing hold on him. 
if we dare to stand on our real convictions, 
we can advance from them to still higher 
ones. Jesus said once to his disciples, ‘If 
I go not away, I cannot come again to you.” 
It is often so with a great faith. If we 
dare to question and examine it, we ma 
doubt it for a time, but shall return to it 
again with stronger conviction. We doubt 
the confidence of a man in his own integ- 
rity, if he is not willing that it should be 
examined and tested. Nothing leads to so 
much shallow and hopeless mischief, such 
as Bunyan well describes as the Slough of 
Despond, as not daring to doubt. Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim found that he must go wa 
through the slough, not try to get out of it 
on the same side that he entered. I have 
known many people who claimed that they 
had gone through an investigation, when 
they had only backed out of it. 

But the Theological Scientific method 
must not limit its observation of facts to 
the material world. In the inner world of 
thought, imagination, sentiment and en- 
thusiasm are observed facts, which must be 
allowed to stand whether they suit with your 
theory or not. Madam De Guyon and 
Simeon Stylites must be accounted for as 
well as Thomas Paine and Dr. Franklin, 
and the Temperance lecturer who asserts 
that Christianity is the only hope of salva- 
tion from the eviis of drunkenness, must 
meet the fact that Dr. Malcolm found no 
drunkenness among a Buddhist population, 





even in their days of gayest festivity. 

Here is the danger to which Radicalism is 
exposed, laying great stress on the under- 
standing—Radicals are apt to doubt the re- 
ality of everything which does not at once 
yield to its analysis. Is not untruth, a want 
of faith in things as they really are, a want 
of loyalty to truth as far as it is seen, the 
very foundation of moral evil? Jesus said 
“The Devil was a liar and the Father of 
lies.” And is not this the very essence of 
the nature of the Devil? The denier of 
what is, he who wills and strives to ac- 
complish what is contrary to the essential 
nature of things. Trust in God, willing- 
ness to meet all suffering for the Truth are 
the all powerful sword against the powers 
of evil. To my thought, the immense evil 
of an established churchis not the cost of 
its maintenance, nor} the oppression and 
wrong done to dissenters, hardly even the 

ast horrors of violent oppression, but it is 
in its organized, systematic consecration of 
disloyalty to Truth! 

Many years ago | heard a wise man say, 
‘**You can only hope to correc. the evil of 
untruth in a race, by elevating and educat- 
ing the people, no mere enjoining of the 
duty of veracity will do it.” And every 
year’s experience has only confirmed the 
truth of his observation. I have said that 
the root of all untruth is want ef faith— 
but the worst of all unbelief would be to 
doubt the possibility and the existence of 
Truth. It is true as it has been ever since 
the days of Job, that the wicked will flour- 
ish for a season, but it is just as true ‘‘that 
their time is short,” and one generation 
which has seen so many things—has seen the 
honest cobbler of Natick in the Vice Presi- 
dent’s chair, and the tricky Tweed of New 
York—fleeing like a thief from the hands of 
his jailors, to live a fugitive and outcast 
upon the earth. Do we demand Truth or 
Flattery? Be assured there is a law of 
supply and demand here—and that when 
we seek the honest man in the clear light of 
day, and not with a dark lantern whose 
shade is only open towards ourselves, we 
shall find him. 1 believe that what we need, 
to regenerate and save ourselves and our 
times is no great excitement, no complicated 
philosophy, but a perpetual renewal in our 
lives of the vows of allegiance to the great 
first principles of Justice and Truth. 

- oe oe 


“FRAU ADELE SPITZEDER” A FRAUD. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—Adele Spitzeder, the 
greatest of German swindlers, is still in 
State prison in Barvaria, to which she was 
condemned for five years, for swindling the 
working classes, men and women, out of 
their hard-saved money. She brought des- 
pair, leading often te suicide, into many 
homes, until the government interfered and 
settled her affairs, by putting her safe into 
prison, from which she will emerge during 
this year. 

Donna Baldomera, is called by the Conti- 
nentul papers, the ‘‘Spanish Spitzeder,” be- 
cause she, in Spain, her native country, car- 
ries on precisely the same swindling busi- 
ness—a bogus bank, only on a still larger 
scale. 1 think Spitzeder swindled the poor- 
er classes out of twelve million florins only, 
while Baldomera has carried it on to three- 
fold that amount. Fortunately Baldomera 
is also pursued by the police, and the war- 
rant for her arrest, containing a minute de- 
scription of her personal appearance, is pub- 
lished in all European newspapers, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and even Enylish. 

If these women deserve a place in the 
“Woman's JOURNAL,” it would be simply 
to show that women will and can carry on 
a great swindling business, better even than 
the men. MARIE E. ZAKRZEWSKA. 

Boston, Mass. 
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SOUTH BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 





The last meeting, Feb. 6th, was with Miss 
Julia Baxter, on Broadway, near E. St. 
Bev. J. H. Wiggin presided. The essay, 
written by Miss I. U. Kelren, but, on ac- 
count of her hoarseness, read by her sister, 
Miss Florence Kelren, was vivacious, con- 
densed and searching. It was divided into 
three distinct parts: Education, Arbitra- 
tion, Co-operation. Under the first. head 
were considered the need of compulsory 
education for self-protection; the want of a 
national university; the industrial defects 
of our curriculum. Education leads natu- 
rally to Arbitration, which, among men and 
nations, is possible only when, grown out 
of savagery, menseeits value. The Geneva 
award was referred to, and war utterly op- 
posed. Education and Arbitration make 
Co-operatien achievable, and instances of 
its success in England, France, Germany 
and Bengal were cited. 

The conversation was shared chiefly by 
Judge Burnham, Mrs. Newell, the essayist, 
and the chairman. It turned mainly upon 
the question whether, intellectually, the 
present statesmen ef America compare 
favorably with those of her own earlier 
time and of the mother country. The 
evening was most enjoyable, though the 
chat should have had more participants. 

The next meeting wil) be on Tuesday 
evening, March 6th. w. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ARABELLA Roor, recently a pupil 
of Signor Garcia, announces a series of bal- 
lad concerts for the benefit of the poor. 


Miss Kirry Cooke, a daughter of ex-Gov- 
ernor Cooke, of Washington, is to appear as 
the prima donna in one of Offenbach’s op- 
erettas at a charitable entertainment in 
Washington. 


Baroness Burpett-Courts, has pur 
chased Cooper’s Garden Chapel, Shoreditch, 
recently in the occupation of the Primitive 
Methodists, for £2000, in order to establish 
a science institute for the district. 


Mrs. SALLy Sairu, of Springfield, Mass., 
died Thursday night, aged eighty-two, hav- 
ing lived and died within sight of her birth- 
place. She leaves an only and older sister 
near by, Mrs. Asa Miller, whose age is eigh- 
ty-seven. Mrs. Smith was a woman of rare 
industry and large sense, and, like many 
good women, will be most missed in her 
own home. 


Mrs. Caronina R James, of No 4, Gar- 
land St., Boston, has delivered in several 
places a lecture on ‘Primitive Beliefs of 
our Savage Brothers,” which has been very 
cordially received. She has collected much 
curious information on the subject, and her 
lecture is not only instructive but very en- 
tertaining. Parties desiring to engage her 
services may address her as above. 

Mute. SARAH FELIX, the elder sister of 
Rachel, has just died at Paris, age sixty- 
eight. She has been a moderately success- 
ful actress, leaving the stage at last to keep 
a perfumer’s shop, in which she acquired a 
comfortable independence. She cultivated 
oysters also off the Normandy coast, and 
made a pocketful of money thus. She was 
as penurious as her famous sister, and it is 
told of them that when they were in this 
country—where, by the way, Mlle. Sarah 
played an excellent Elizabeth to Rachel’s 
Marie Stuart—the younger and richer sister 
kindly sold to her elder, one of her old bon- 
nets for the comfortable sum of seventy-five 
cents. 


Miss ANNA BALLARD, a reporter on the 
staff of the New York Sun, has been 
elected a member of the Press Club by a 
vote of 24to 10. Within the last ten years 
women contributors to the press have be- 
come numerous. The book reviewer of the 
Herald is a lady; one of the book reviewers 
of the Tribune, one of its most valued cor- 
respondents, and several of its regular con- 
tributors are women; the agricultural and 
market reporter of the New York Times is 
a woman; the New York Svn’s fashion 
writer is a woman, and one of its most in- 
dustrious and sagacious reporters is a wo- 
man. Female correspondents flood the even- 
ing papers with news from Washington. 
We instance these not at all as a complete 
catalogue; for there are, we doubt not, 
more than a hundred women known and 
recognized in and about Printing House 
Square as regular contributors to the col- 
umns of the daily and weekly press. Asa 
rule, they are modest, reputable, pains-tak- 
ing servants of the press; and it is general- 
ly conceded that if they are willing to putup 
with the inconveniences attending journal- 
istic work, it is no part of men’s duty to in- 
terfere with their attempt to earn an honest 
livelihood in a profession which has so 
many avenues as yet uncrowded. 


Mrs. Mary G. VANRENSSELAR, daughter 
of David and Martha Simons, and widow of 
General Henry K. Van Rensselwr, of Al- 
bany, N. Y., died at Randolph, N. Y., Sat- 
urday, December 30, 1876, in the one hun- 
dred and second year of her age. She was 
born at Red Hook, N. Y., on the twenty- 
second day of October, 1775, and married 
General H. K. Van Rensseler, April, 1796. 
She resided for many years in the family 
mansions of Greenbush and Albany, in close 
attention upon her husband, who was se- 
verely wounded at the battle of Fort Ann, 
Washington County, N. Y., from which 
wound he never entirely recovered. He 
commanded a regiment of men, raised and 
equipped from the Van Rensselser manor. 
The stand taken and held by him for an en 
tire day was for the purpose of checking the 
advance of Burgoyne’s army, which, a few 
days after, surrendered. After the death 
of her husband, September, 1816, and her 
only daughter, who died some years after, 
she removed from Albany and passed the 
residue of her life with her two sons, Dr. D. 
S. Van Rensseler and K. H. Van Rensseler. 
The greater part of her widowed life was 
passed with her eldest son, Dr. D. 8S. Van 
Rensseler, of Randolph, N. Y., at whose 
residence she died. Hers was an active, 
cheerful life, with good health, until the last 
few weeks. She suffered a severe attack of 
dropsy, which hastened the end. 
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THE COLORADO CAMPAIGN. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—Your comments on 
tolorado in the Journat of the 13th ult., 
are worthy of attentive perusal by all friends 
of Impartial Suffrage. In reference thereto, 
permit me to make a few brief suggestions. 
The Annual! Meeting of the Colorado Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, held in Denver, 
January 15th and 16th, in the largest church 
edifice in the city, was densely crowded, 
both evenings, by the mest intelligent and 
enthusiastic audiences ever before convened 
in our State. Judging from the favorable 
comments of the press, and the satisfaction 
manifested by the people assembled, the 
result is all that the most sanguine friend 
of the cause could expect. These meetings 
show that there is no small amount of effect- 
ive local talent in Colorado, that might be 
utilized for the coming campaign, if proper 
efforts were made to secure it, and which 
would be more effective than speakers from 
the East, who are necessarily ignorant of the 
tastes, habits, and peculiarities of our peo- 
ple. Moreover, the heavy extra expense of 
travel from the East, for speakers, would, 
of itself, make quite an item in defraying 
the expenses of the campaign, which will 
be greater than in most other States. Our 
State is sparsely settled, necessitating con- 
siderable travel, which is more expensive 
than in any other. We want, if possible, 
men and women with antecedents ef both 
political parties, good organizers and speak- 
ers, who will not flinch from visiting small 
places, who will camp out and doa great 
deal of hard work and unpleasant drudgery. 
If our recently appointed Campaign Com- 
mittee can succeed in obtaining three or 
four good speakers from the East, such as 
they might be allowed to select, and in ad- 
dition, sufficient means to use the local talent 
of the State, with other necessary instru- 
mentalities, there is every reason to expect 
a grand triumph in October next. 

It is supposed that there are about twenty 
‘State Associations in the Union. Now if, 
say four of them should furnish one speak- 
er each and their expenses, and each of the 
others an equivalant in money, to be used 
here by the committee, Colorado could be 
efficiently canvassed and a victory obtained. 
Organizations in the various counties ought 
to be effected as early as practicable, through 
which tracts and documents should be dis- 
tributed to the people broadcast, so as to 
prepare the public mind for the Fall Cam- 
paign. There ought to be a warm, active, 
and continued campaign, and a well-ar- 
ranged series of public meetings all over 
the State, during September. If the ques- 
tion is properly presented and no mistakes 
made, the liberal-hearted men of Colorado 
will undoubtedly endorse the justice of our 
cause at the polls by an emphatic majority. 

Boulder, Jan. 25th, 1877 JUSTICE. 
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DOMESTIC SERVICE IN NORWAY. 


We ask the attention of our readers to 
the following extract from the letter of an 
American lady residing in Norway, dated 
December 26th, 1876. It seems almost in- 
credible that such a state of society should 
exist in Protestant Europe to-day. 

“The approach of Christmas time in Nor- 
way is always the season of a grand house. 
cleaning and change of curtains and all 
washable decurations. As the days are not 
quite four hours long, this has to be done 
by lamplight, and it has struck me as one 
of the most laborious of all the domestic 
overturns I have ever seen. Our servants 
here worked all night for two nights, not 
in succession, however,—though that is 
often done, I am told. Waking at two 
o'clock in the morning, I found our parlor 
in the direst confusion, and the whole corps 
of maids washing floors and walls. When 
we woke up from our morning nap, all was 
in brightest order, and the maids waited on 
our breakfast at ten o'clock, (not having a 
wink of sleep,) as if nothing out of the way 
had happened. They did not accept my 
sympathy with any graciousness. It was 
only their duty, they thought. The work 
had to be done, and they preferred keeping 
right on and having it done quickly. 

“The night but one after, the same story 
was repeated, and I have heard no com- 
plaint. I wonder what our Irish girls would 
say, if they were called on to do this? 
Should we ever hear the last of it? These 
servants have, as wages, twenty dollars a 
year, and such perquisites as they get from 
guests and at Christmas, half a dollar being 
the sum generally given at the holidays. 
We gave them each two dollars, to the indig- 
nation of other boarders, who say that 
‘these Americans spoil the servants.’ 

“One of the women to whom we gave the 
magnificent sum of a couple of dollars has 
just come to thank me for it, with tears in 
her eyes. She is the woman who washes 
the floors, andI had not seen her before 
since Christmas. She said, ‘You shall have 
many thousand thanks. I was so glad; I 
should have been glad of much less.’ 

“I took this piece of naivete with proper 
dignity. I hope, as if I had bestowed a 
queenly favor. That was the thing for me 
to do as a Norse Frau, but I felt rather 
small in thinking of the real state of the 
case, of her labors, and of my munificence 
in giving money of which I had never 
earned a mill, and having such credit for 
so small a sum. 


‘This poor woman is, however, apparent- 
ly as content asI, She washesthe whole of 
this large house several times a week, the 
water often freezing as she puts it on the 
floor. She sleeps ina sort of bunk in the 
kitchen (like all the servants, she has no 
room for herself,) and never sits down toa 
table to eat. 

“A servants’ table isunknown here. They 
take their meals as it comes. The house- 
keeper serves out to them their allowance 
of bread and cheese or porridge, for they 
do not get the same food as the family, and 
they take it standing, or sitting on a cricket, 
or the stairway. Thina, a faithful servant 
who has served for more than thirty years, 
can not be prevailed upon to sit in our 
presence, or to take her meals anywhere 
but sitting on the staircase. Yet I have 
never seen with us [in America] anything 
like the comfortable and agreeable relation 
which exists here between the upper and 
lower house. The servants seem absolutely 
reliable, and more devoted to the employer's 
interests, often, than are the employers 
themselves. I mean, of course, in old fam- 
ilies where there is a sort of feudal spirit. 

“But the relation seems to me painfully 
one-sided, though there is an abundance of 
petting and praising and protesting on the 
part of the upper house, and though that 

seems entirely to compensate for the lack 
of unselfish consideration. The Norwegian 
servant will work himself to death, and sub- 
mit to all sorts of hardships for the gentle- 
man who vouchsafes him a kind word now 
and then, and who, on the proper occa- 
sions, calls him in to drink his health and 
render him thanks in the proper forms of 
speech. The master or mistress is not made 
to work—in his estimation— nor to suffer 
any self-denial, in order to spare the ser- 
vants. The duty of the upper house is to 
be fine, and to keep up the family dignity. 
This spirit extends more or less through all 
servitude here, even in families of later 
date and lower position. The position of 
a Norse lady is rather more pleasant ina 
domestic way than that of the American 
mistress of an Irish kitchen. Whether the 
discipline to her soul be more profitable or 
not, I leave you to judge.” 

— ede 


WHO WRITES “A WOMAN-HATER:” 


—_—_— 





Epitors JouRNAL.— Who is the author 
of ‘‘AWoman-Hater?” Last Summer, read- 
ing that, with ‘‘Daniel Deronda,” in Har- 
per’s Monthly, | remarked to my mother that 
I was not atall sure that we should not 
like ‘‘Vizard” better than ‘‘Deronda” as 
being the more manly man of the two. 
And now that Rhoda Gale is come with her 
pathetic tale, keen observation, and love of 
science, she casts all the other characters of 
both novels completely into the shade. 
The writer of ‘A Woman-Hater” is to be 
congratulated and admired for a good plot 
and admirable conception of character. 
But the manner of expression is very open 
to criticism. George Eliot holds an incal- 
culable advantage over all other writers in 
this—her style is absolutely perfect. I have 
sometimes believed the writer of ‘‘A Woman- 
Hater” to be Charles Reade. The expres- 
sions thickly sprinkled through its pages 
are so very identically his; they are occa- 
sionally detestable; I grieve to say it, but it 
is true. 

For example, take up but the January 
number of Harper's Monthly, and you will 
find the following: 

“Zoe was silent, but Severne talked nine- 
teen to the dozen.” 

Again: ‘‘Zoe and Fannie (screaming and 
pinching Ned Severne right and left) Ah, 
Ah!” 

In speaking of Zoe’s emotion on hearing 
Rhoda Gale’s appeal, the writer says of 
Miss Gale that ‘‘she saw that and it set her 
off.” And of the song Severne sang he 
says: “It struck Zoe’s heart point-biank.” 
(A very favorite word with Charles Reade.) 
In the scene between Severne and Zoe, ‘‘He 
lowered his voice and drove the insidious 
words into her tender bosom. She began 
to tremble and heave and defend herself 
feebly.” Again of Zoe, ‘‘She curled round 
Fanny and panted on her shoulder.”’ Reade’s 
heroes and heroines are always trembling, 
fluttering, heaving, coloring high, or pant- 
ing. For instance: Catherine Peyton, when 
Griffeth Gaunt threatened to leave the 
country, ‘‘panted heavily... When wooed 
by George Neville, ‘cher bosom heaved; his 
passionate male voice and touch electrified 
her and made her flutter.” ‘‘And then she 
pitied him who panted at her side.” ‘He 
saw there was more going on in Kate’s 
heaving bosom than he could have caused 
by offering her his hand.” ‘‘She leaned 
back aguinst the shutter, sobbing tow but 
hysterically, and quivering all over.” In 
one of his novels the hero (James, I think, 
and the heroine, Philippa) ‘‘poured love 
into her eyes point-blank.” 

So the writer of ‘A Woman-Hater,” if not 
Reade himself, is of Reade Ready. Or, 
according to the school-hoy’s philosophy 
who wrote to Harriet Martineau that ‘‘if he 
did not write it, it must have been one of 
his relations.””. The writer of ‘‘A Woman- 
Hater” would do well to study George 
Eliot. At least, to cease at once and for- 





ever to offend the cultivated taste by mak- 
ing use of such odious expressions. It isa 
shame to allow them to ‘“‘go out in com- 


pany” with such an, in other respects, ex- 
cellently written story. The author's ca- 
pacity admits of a better sytle of language. 
Rhoda Gale’s conversation is of that order. 
No writer should place any one of his char- 
acters above himself, but reserve for his 
own use the very highest and purest ex- 
pression of which he is capable. Let him 
descend into slang, if he must do so at all, 
through the mediumship of one or more of 
his lowest characters. 

In ‘‘A Woman-Hater” the characters are 
well sustained, and the interest does not 
flag; quite the contrary, in fact, as the story 
advances. We wait impatiently for the 
time when Vizard and Zoe shall know that 
Rhoda Gale’s old-time patient is no other 
than their highly-gifted, Imghly-treasured 
friend Severne. That coup de main of Rho- 
da Gale’s, when she saved Severne’s life by 
her own skill, and then won the stubborn 
old professor's consent to her request by 
publicly giving him all the honor belonging 
to herself, was a most exquisite bit of tact, 
a strategem of which any general might 
well be proud, and worth, in itself, half a 
dozen ordinary novels. 

CLARENCE VERNON. 
- me aS 
MRS. HOWE AND THE CHICAGO WOMEN’S 
CLUB. 


The honored and beloved president—best 
of presidents and best beloved—of the best 
Club in New England, had gone West on a 
lecturing tour. In full possession of this 
solemn fact, to mitigate the pain of depar- 
ture from Boston, did Gentiava and the 
present writer purchase tickets fora journey 
toward sunset. As our train moved weari- 
ly on over the snow-cumbered track of the 
New York Central Railway, in the early 
twilight and late evening hours, we held 
time beguiling converse : 

‘‘What has the Club been doing this win- 
ter?” I inquired of Gentiava. 

‘Missing Mrs. Howe,” is all of her reply 
that I can trust myself to give verbation. 
‘Missing Mrs. Howe,” as we have missed 
her these many weeks from the editorial 
columns of the Woman’s JouRNAL! 

“Who is profiting by our loss?) Who is 
feasting at our expense?”’ were inquiries nat- 
urally suggested. And this, ‘‘Has she fallen 
into the hands of friends, or of Philistines 
who will abuse her confidence and distort 
her every utterance?” 

Only preface, dear JouRNAL, up or down, 
to this point. Now to my story: 

On the afternoon of January 17, an ap- 
preciative audience, assembled under the 
auspices of the Chicago Women’s Club, 
was addressed by Mrs. Howe onthe ‘Ethics 
of Culture,” and your correspondent was 
there to see andto hear. The place was the 
usual rendezvous of the Club, the attractive 
home of ‘its president, Mrs. Caroline M. 
Brown. The day was the fairest of the 
season, one of hoary winter's choicest gems. 
Without were bright sunshine, sparkling 
snow, and invigorating air; within, genial 
light and warmth, shed through generous 
expanses of window glass and diffused from 
cheery hearth-fires, the glow of autumn 
leaves, the fragrance of flowers, the fresh- 
ness of verdure, the charm of judicious 
furnishing and tasteful adornment. 

The occasion was one of the happiest 
imaginable, all the accessories conspired to 
produce a gladsome effect. The spacious 
rooms were well filled. A treasury of 
thought was opened by the speaker and 
lavished upon heedful ears. To character- 
ize her words, presume I not,—taking no 
note of time, we listened, entranced. The 
lecture was supplemented by the recital of 
poems,—‘‘The Harebell,” a description of a 
night in the Tropics, and the immortal ‘‘Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic.” The ubiqui- 
tous reporter, who pursues to the steps of 
the platform the daring woman of our day, 
and who with marvellous persistency writes 
down for the world’s mystification the things 
she did net say, ascribing to her sentiments 
she never cherished, spoiling all her fine 
imagery, and criticising her dress and her 
manner as if she were a showman’s puppet, 
was represented then and there by an astute 
individual with a slight show of beard, and 
a large stock of inqusitiveness, who greeted 
the enunciation of 


“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord.” 


with a whispered, ‘‘she didn’t write that?” 

‘Certainly, she did,” replied one sitting 
near. 

A look of incredulity was still discernible 
on his manly countenance. As our hearts 
were thrilled with the deep and tender 
meaningfulness of the closing stanza, came 
the inquiry: 

‘‘When did she write it?” 

The mild suggestion that the wonderful 
lyric appeared in the Atlantic Monthly in 
February, 1862, was received with a con- 
temptuous: 

‘“‘Humph! saw it long before that in Har- 
per’sin a—a—in story—Hattie something.” 

Whereupon Mr. Reporter withdrew to ar- 
range his notes for the morrow’s paper. 

The Chicago Women’s Club is a youth- 
ful, one might say, an infantile association, 
its age, as yet, being numbered by months 
not years. Its exceilent beginning and 
| healthful growth give good promise of en- 

durance and usefulness. It now numbers 
| thirty members, women tried and true, in- 








cluding some who are widely known in the 
walks of literature, and in fields of philan- 
thropy and reform. Its aims and methods 
are similar to those of the New England 
Women’s Club. Regular meetings are held 
on the first and third Thursdays of each 
month. Papers on ‘‘co-education,” ‘The 
Relation of Education to Crime,” ‘‘The 
Nursery Education of Children under five 
years of age,” ‘“‘The Esthetic Adornment 
of Home,” etc., have been presented by 
Mrs. Frye, Mrs. Furness, Mrs. Mason, and 
others, and have been followed by earnest 
discussion. 

And now I will close with God bless the 
Chicago Women’s Club, and all similar in- 
stitutions! oO. P. Q. 
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SEX-HOLINESS. 


Epirors JOURNAL :—Notwithstanding all 
your faithful labors, the work of freedom 
seems to move slowly. For nearly forty 
years my soul has been in this work; per- 
haps the more heartily because I so long 
ago felt the sting inflicted by the words of 
Paul on the woman who would obtain the 
freedom of Christ. For, as long ago as 
that, a few words of mine in a church-ves- 
try prayer meeting, of which I was a mem- 
berin good and regular standing, called out 
a Sabbath discourse on Paul’s teaching, 
that ‘‘women should keep silence” &c. But 
more and more it grows on my conscious- 
ness that it was Paul who said ‘‘I suffer not 
a woman to teach,” and not the great Teach- 
er who, on more than one occasion, gave 
Woman a special message to deliver to her 
brother man, and who, in no case that we 
can bring to mind, reminded Woman of 
any inferiority. 

She was his companion in labors and in 
the study of truth; the only one who was 
courageous enough to stay by him until his 
hour of death, and the first to whom he ap- 
peared after his resurrection, and she was 
delegated by him to bear the news of that 
event to his demoralized disciples. 

How can those who are wrangling over 
the fact of a minister's allowing two earnest 
and consecrated women to speak in his pul- 
pit, blind themselves to the fact that the 
enthusiasm and success of the ministry of 
Jesus arose in no small part from the fact, 
that he enlisted the sympathies of all in his 
work, and although the disciples were sur- 
prised that he talked so long with the wo- 
man of Sumaria who belonged to a tabooed 
nation, still she was the means of enlighten- 
ing many of the Samaritans, and a great re- 
vival was the consequence. 

While she was gone into the city to tell 
them that she had found the looked for 
Christ, he was laboring with the disciples to 
convince them that her work was legitimate, 
and that he was awaiting the harvest, and 
that it was greater delight to him to enlight- 
en souls and spread true principles than to 
eat of the food they were preparing. 

His was the two fold labor to strip from 
the minds of the disciples the idea that sal- 
vation was for them exclusively and not for 
the women and children; also to reach ouf 
to those beyond the pale of what had _ here- 
tofore been considered lawful, and no longer 
call them common nor unclean. There are 
minds yet to whom such teaching would 
serve as eye-openers, who are priding them- 
selves on their sex-holiness even asin the 
little poem: 


“And if ever one of them chanced to say 
How she longed to pass to the other side, 
Nor feared to cross o’er the swelling tide. 
A voice arose from the brethren then, 
Let no one speak but the holy men; 

For have ye not heard the words of Paul, 
Oh, let the women keep silence all?" 


E. H. W. 
eee 


MICHIGAN AND THE DOMINION. 





Just at present, the Woman Suffrage cause 
is ata low ebb in this city and State. The 
friends of the movement in Michigan are 
quietly resting on theiroars. Of those who 
were most prominent in the movement when 
the excitement was at its hight in this State, 
scme are dead, others have left the State, 
and, with rare exceptions here and there, the 
others are doing little or nothing in behalf 
of the cause. Measures were taken, some 
six months ago, for the formation of a Suf- 
frage Club. Several meetings were held. 
Officers were elected. <A petition was sent 
to President Grant, and various suggestions 
were made as to the best means for reviving 
an interest in the subject. But so far as is 
apparent, the new movement ended there, 
and nothing has been done of late. 

The Detroit Evening News was the only 
daily paper here that favored the measure. 
It seldom has anything to say on the sub- 
ject now, although occasionally printing a 
pleasant word in favor of Suffrage. While 
the News does not in any way pretend to be 
anything more than a newspaper, it is pro- 
bable that it would once more throw the en- 
tire weight of its influence in favor of Suf- 
frage, if the question wereup. Mrs. Miller, 
in her excellent paper, Truth for the People, 
strikes good, strong blows, occasionally, for 
the reform; but her interest, just now, like 
that of many other leading friends of Suf- 
frage is devoted to the Temperance Move- 
ment, which is making good progress here 
and elsewhere in the State. Those veteran 
reformers, Mr. and Mrs. Gile Stebbins, are 
ready at all times with voice and pen to aid 
in creating a sentiment for the cause, in be- 
half of which their efforts have been en- 





listed so long. Mr. W. N. Hudson, who 
was the efficient and active president of the 
Detroit City Association, during the ex- 
citement here, is still at his old post as man- 
aging editor of the 7ri/une, a position which 
he fills with credit to himself and benefit to 
his paper. Mr. Henry Robinson has, of late, 
given most of his attention to the labor 
cause and the spread of the greenback theory. 
To the surprise of the public, he has re- 
cently entered upon the study of law. Miss 
8. E. Adams, who contributed many arti. 
cles to the press of the State in refutation 
of arguments against Suffrage, is still here 
and engaged in teaching elocution. The 
Hon. Moses W. Field, who, although not 
taking any active part in public discussions, 
meetings, etc., will be remembered as a gen. 
erous contributor to the funds needed at the 
time, devotes most of his spare moments to 
forwarding the greenback cause. Adam 
Elder, who was one of the foremost in the 
ranks, has Jaid down the armor, and passed 
on to the rest of the true soldier. 

The outlook, at present, is not very bright 
or promising. But it needs only the awak- 
ening voice of some leading spirit to give 
the movement a new vitality. 

Our friends on the other side of the De- 
troit River, over in Canada, are very much 
interested in the Suffrage question now. 
The bill pending in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, is the subject of much discussion 
throughout the province. Mr. Clarke, from 
Norfolk, in moving the second reading of 
the bill, this week, made an excellent argu- 
ment in favor of the principle at issue. In 
concise but eloquent language, he summed 
up the arguments on his side of the ques. 
tion. In answer to those who urged that 
the cry for Woman Suffrage came only 
from a class of women who hold loose ideas 
of morality, he answered, that persons using 
such a poor excuse for an argument, were 
simply ignorant of the subject which they 
pretended to discuss. ‘‘If,” said the Hon. 
Gentleman, ‘‘it is unwomanly and irregular 
for women to vote, then Queen Victoria must 
be the most irregular and unwomanly of 
women, for no bill can become a law with- 
out her assent.” He crowned the fabric of 
his eloquent argument by the emphatic as- 
sertion that all laws based on the question 
of sex should be expunged from the statute 
books. 

Some of his hearers indulged in laughter 
and coarse demonstration, at various points. 
But he answered their ridicule by the ring- 
ing statement, that since the passage of the 
British Reform Bill, taxation and represen- 
tation were relative and reciprocal terms, 
and ‘‘no class ought to be taxed without 
having a corresponding vvice in the selec- 
tions of the person who were to tax them.”’ 
He fairly won the loud applause at the close, 
when he said: ‘‘As members of the com- 
munity, women are as capable of judging 
of the fitness of things as men are; they are 
as able to deliberate wisely, upon such mat- 
ters as education, the management of the 
poor, the treatment of criminals, or the 
guidance of immigration. In legislation af- 
fecting social evils, her counsel would be es- 
pecially valuable.” 

He was followed by Mr. Creighton, who 
took similar ground on general principles, 
but was opposed to granting the Suffrage to 
married women. Most of the other speak- 
ers opposed the bill, making use of the 
threadbare apologies for argument with 
which all are so familiar. The opposition 
was so strong that Mr. Clarke finally agreed 
that it should be amended so as to apply 
only to widows and unmarried women, on 
the principle that half a loaf is better than 
no bread. ‘The amendment was adopted and 
the second reading of the bill in this form 
was defeated. 

The discussion has, however, had a ten- 
dency to increase the interest in the subject 
on both sides of the river. 

Marié H. PLUNKETT. 

Detroit, Jan, %. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CANADA. 


The recent debate on the Suffrage ques- 
tion in the Dominion parliament, some of 
the details of which are given in a letter 
from Detroit, Mich., affords an insight into 
the state of feeling on the subject among 
our northern neighbors. The Toronto Globe, 
just received, reflect its public sentiment in 
a timely and well-written article on the re- 
sult of the discussion. It claims that it was 
something, ‘‘that there should have been 
even twelve in favor of the change.” Many 
a cause, it says, eventually triumphant, has 
begun its course with far fewer supporters 
and with far more unpromising surround- 
ings; indeed, had the promoters of the Bill 
been more moderate as well as more reason- 
able in their demands, they would have re- 
ceived considerably more support, while 
they would have removed almost all the force 
from the objections which were urged in 
opposition. 

The Globe claims that the strong ground 
which the friends of the movement ought to 
have occupied was that based upon taxa- 
tion. It argues that if men who are of a 
certain age, and who contribute directly to 
the revenues of the country or municipality, 
have a right to vote, it would be difficult to 
see why women who are either unmarried 
or widows, with no legal male representa- 
tives to act for them, and who in every 
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other respect are in exactly the same posi- 
tion as men who are voters,should not have a 
yoice in the management of those municipal 
affairs which may very directly affect their 
property and help or hinder their worldly 
prosperity. 

“4 widow or spinster may have a hun- 
dred times more property at stake, and a 
hundred times more good sense than her 
masculine neighbor, yet we are assured by 
many that it weuld be absurd and unfemi- 
nine for her to have any voice in the appoint- 
ment of the alderman who has to impose 
her taxes and conduct her public business. 
We cannot see that it would be any more 
unfeminine for her to do this than that she 
should have something to say on the choice 
of a servant-man or about the erection of 
her own dwelling-house. If many women 
would not avail themselves of the privilege, 
that would be their own consideration; but 
neither they nor their friends and admirers 
have any right to set themselves up as mir- 
rors of excellence and propriety, in whose 
conduct and bearing all that is truly femi- 
nine shines forth most brightly—whose 
smile is blessedness—whose frown is death. 
It is in this case as it sometimes occurs with 
the sterner sex. We find individuals strong 
in the persuasion that they are living em- 
bodiments of all that is refined and gentle- 
manly, while others have an entirely oppo- 
site and perhaps better grounded opinion. 
And so with many in this other class, who 
are sure that in order to be truly feminine 
one must be silly, and especially must have 
a horror of politics and the electoral fran- 
chise. Besides, to give females of the 
classes mentioned, the privilege contended 
for would make but a very small change in 
the law now in force, and no change at all 
in the underlying principle.” 





rT TO 
HUMOROUS. 

A Medical Title—Sur-geon. 

The Heart’s Action—Breach-of-promise 
Case. 

An editor says he never dotted an é hut 
once in his life; that was ina fight witha 
contemporary. 

Mr. Dobbs says that he has one of the 
most obedient boys in the world. He tells 


him to do as he pleases, and he does it with- 
out a murmur. 


“Gracious heavens! Children! children! 
are you aware that to-day is Sunday?” 
‘Yes, mamma; but we’re pretending it isn't, 
you know; so it’s all right.” 

A paper thinks that when a Republican 
woman refuses to use a Democratic journal 
for a curl-paper, it is time for the country 
to pause in its mad career of political dis- 
enssion. 


A Little Mixed.—‘' Fellow citizens!” cried 
a stump-orator the other day—‘ ‘fellow citi- 
zens! I solemnly warn you that our country 
is rapidly drifting into arnica!” Perhaps he 
meant anarchy. 

A blubbering little fellow explained his 
tears to acompanion: ‘‘Pa sent me after 
cod-fish for breakfast, an’ I went fishin’ an’ 
was gone all day, an’ now we have been 
havin’ some bulldozin’.” 


Derelict.—The tramp who strayed into a 
farmer’s premises and tried to make off with 
a cheese, came out with a black eye, ac- 
knowledging that he had been rather dairy- 
licked in the pursuit of his duties 

A traveler in a steamboat not particularly 
celebrated for its celerity inquired of a gen- 
tleman who stood next him what the boat 
was called, upon which the latter replied, 
‘I think, Sir, it is called the Regulator, for 
I observe all the other boats go by it.” 


He purchased his sweetheart a pair of 
ten-button kid gloves, and handed them in 
at the door himself. The servant-girl took 
them, and going to the foot of the stairs, 
hawled out, ‘‘Please, miss, ’ere’s a young 
man ez has brought you a pair of leggings.” 

Mistress. ‘‘You’re going to your broth- 
er’s wedding to-day, aren’t you, Martha?” 
Martha. ‘Yes, ’m; and I was a-going to 
ast you, ’m, if—yer see we’re much 0’ the 
same ‘eighth, an’ figger, and completchon, 
and style, as they say—if yer could lend me 
a gownd to go in.” 

On examining some new flowers in the 
garden of the Rev. Sydney Smith, a beauti- 
ful girl, who was of the party, exclaimed, 
“Oh, Mr. Smith, this pea will never come 
to perfection!” ‘‘Permit me, then,’ said 
he, gently taking her hand and walking to- 
ward the plant, ‘‘to lead perfection to the 
pea. 

An advocate went to visit his client, who 
was in prison, waiting to be tried on a charge 
of robbery. The prisoner, in describing his 
case and protesting his entire innocence, 
was Overcome with emotion, and wept pit- 
eously. At the end of the interview, as the 
advocate was leaving the cell, he turned 
and, holding the handle of the door, remark- 
ed, naively, to the prisoner, ‘‘Above all 
don’t forget to cry like that when you ap- 
pear before the jury.” 





and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless: no =. 
nd 4 for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton. 187 i m St., Chicago, Ill. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
+.‘ best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hal), Boston. 
12m13 








Woman’s Medical College 
——of the 

New York Infirmary. 

128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 


dues the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. Baker. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 
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George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No, 101 Milk Street, Boston, 


Music Books for Schools, 
AGADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 


THE HIGH SCHO 


($1, or $9 
y a “prove: OL Ct OIR. per doz.) 
DEN 


book in a multi- 
tude of schools, and has songs in 2, 3 and 4 parts, 
by EMERSON & TIL 
Sven ood are the older Hour of ios, (i ($1,) 


M ON & TILDEN, Choice Trios, ($1,) for 
3 Female voices, LI W S. TILDEN, and Deem’s 
Solfeggi, (5 cts.) which has exercises in Italian 
style. 


THE ENCORE, 


80 a practically good class book 


(75 cts., or $7.50 per dozen.) so 
successful as aS meme OSes 

or High 
Schools. 


(0 cts,) by W. O. 
. PERKINS, (author of 

“Golden Robin’), is filled with genial, pleasing 

songs for Common Schools. 

American School Music Readers, Book I, 
(35 cts.) Book II. (50 cts.) Book III. (50 cts) are 
well-made Graded note readers, by Hmerson & 
Tilden. 

As collections of cheerful sacred songs, such as now 
enter Se ayer pe J into School Life, we commend 
three books of uncommon beauty, our Sabbath School 
Song Books, River of Life, (35 cts.) Shiaing 
River, (35cts. Good News, (35 cts.) 

Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


* Kach book may be safely received as among the very 
best.* 


The Salutation. 


Emerson. 
First Class Church Music Book. 


The Encore. (75 cts; $7.50 per doz) 


By L. O. Emerson. 
First Class Singing Schoo] Book. 


World of Song. 


Unrivalled Collection of Songs. 





($1.38; $12 per 
doz.) By L. O. 


(2.50 Bds; $3 Cl. 
$4 Gilt). 


OF (2.50 Bds; $3 
Gems mm: Dance, ©" cic: 


The Most Brilliant Piano Music. 


Perkins’ Anthem Book. 
$1.50; $13.50 per doz). 

An easy Anthem for each Sunday in the Year. 

Perkins’ Glee and Cho- 
rus ook. fi a ($125. 

Male Voice Glee Book. 


($1.) Perkins. 
Brief, New, Spirited Glees in abundance. 


Emerson’s Chorus Book. 


($1.25: $12 per doz.) 
e Best Sacred and Secular Choruses. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co,,. 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEB. 17, 1877. 


YOUR CHILDREN WANT THEM, 


_ Two Bright High-Toned Magazines; 


BABYLAWND. 


A Pictorial, Eight-page Quarto, on heavy, amber 
paper, in Large print, for the Smallest Readers. Only 
Fifty Cents per annum, Free of Postage. 


WIDE AWAKE 


For 1877, 
$200 per annum, free of postage. 
TS popular Pictorial Magazine for the Young 
Folks, now entering upon its Fourth Volame, 
offers the following unrivalled attractions to ite read- 
ers during 1877. 


I. 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 
By SOPHIE MAY. 
Illustrated by MISS L.B, HUMPHREY, 


This delightful Serial for the grown-up Girls will 
run through the year. 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY 
By ELLA FARMAN. 


A Serial for the Boys, who will all be eager to read 
the funny adventures of **Polly Witter.” 


III. 
CHILD MARIAN ABROAD. 
‘By WM. M. F. ROUND, 


of the V. ¥. Independent, author of * Achsah.” 
Illustrated with engravings of celebrated spots, and 
with portraits drawn from photographs by Miss C. A. 
Northam. This unique serial of child-journeying in 
Europe is atrue record of the experiences of a real 
little American girl abroad, with accounts of her Visits 
to the Pope, her Play-times with the Princess Marie 
Valerie,her holidays at Chiselhurst with the Prince Im- 
perial, her Christmas at Madame McMahon's etc., etc. 


IV. 
DAUGHTER AND I. 
By MRS. HELEN TRACY MYERS. 


A Series of Practical Honsekeeping Papers for Girls. 


V. 
THE FLOSSY AND BOSSY 
STORIES, 

For the Little Folks. By 
MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON 
Illustrated by JESSIE CURTIS, 
Vi. 

THE ADVENTURES OF MIL- 
TIADES PETERKIN PAUL. 
By JOHN BROWNJOHN. 

Done in Verses and Pictures for the Boys. 
VIL. 

BEHAVING. 
Papers upon Children’s 
Etiquette. 

By the Author of the 
“UGLY GIRL PAPERS.” 

Vill. 

TANGLED KNOTS. 

A Department of Prize 
Puzzles 


Edited by KIT CLINTON. 


Short Stories, Poems, Papers of Travel, Work for 
Little Fingers, Music, Parlor Pastimes, 8. 8. Concert 
Exercises, will be contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs, 8. M. B. Piatt, Ma 
Clemmer, Rossiter Johnson, Rey. W. M. Baker, Col. 
McAdoo, Mary Faith Floyd. Mrs. Mel R. Colquitt, 
Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, Edgar Fawcett, Margaret Ey- 
tinge, M. Quad. Mrs. Mery B. C. Slade, Miss F. P. 
Chaplin, Geo. B. Bartlett, Dr. Eben Tourjee, and oth- 
ers. Address the Publishers, 

D. LOTHROP & CO., 

304 32 FRANKLIN St,., Boston. 

Ladies secure LanGe PrRorirs by canvassing for 
these Magazines. 


DESIRABLE NEW BOOKS. 


The Wine-Bibbers Temperance Society. 


Cloth 75 cents, Paper 40 cents. The following is the 
Dedication. 

“To Unpledged Temperance Men, to Moderate 
Drinkers, to Hotel Keepers, Saloon Keepers and Bar 
Keepers, as well as to the faithful who have signed 
the Pledge, in the hope that it may contain a sugges- 
tion, this little volume is respectfully dedicated.” 


The Art of Projecting. 


A Manual of Examination in Physics, Chemistry. 
and Natural Philosophy, with the Porte Lumicere and 
Magic Lantern, By Prof. A. C. Dolbear, of Tufts Col- 
lege, with numerous illustrations. 12mo. cloth $1.50. 


The Coming Man is the Present Child ; 


Or Childhood the Text-Book of the Age. By Rev. W 
F. Crafts, Author of **Through the Eye to the Heart.’ 
Sold by subscription. Good Agents Wanted. 


In Press. For Early Publication. 
Young Folks’ Book ef American Explorers. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Uniform with 
the Young Folks’ History of United States.” 


The Great Conflict. 


A Discourse Concerning Baptists and Religious Lib- 
erty. By Rev. G. C. Lorimer, Pastor of Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 


Recently Published. 


“Oh! Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud.” 


Charmingly illustrated. Price $2.00. A compan- 
ion volyme to 
“NEARER MY GOD TO THEE.” 
FLAXIE FRIZZLE. 
Illustrated. Price 75 cents. 
SNIP AND WHIP, 
And some other Boys. By Elizabeth A. Davis. Il- 
lustrated. $1.25. 
DAISY TRAVERS; 
Or the Girls of Hive Hall. By Adalaide F. Samuels. 
$1.50. 


By Sophie May. 


NELLY KINCAIDS KINGDOM. 
By Amanda W. Douglas. Price $1.50. 
LIVING TOO FAST, 
Or the Confessions of a Bank Officer. By Wm. T. 
Adams, (Oliver Optic.) 12mo. Dlustrated. $1.75. 
VINE AND OLIVE; 


Or Young America Abroad, second series. 
Complete Catalogues mailed on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Pvs.isHeEns. 





41 & 45 Franklin St., Boston. 





SUCCESS! 


Ungestionably the Greatest Success of 
the Day! 





A Complete Revolution in Sewing Ma- 
chines ! 





Makes the Only Real Lock-Stitch ! 





Nothiug Like it in the World! 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 








Special attention given to orders received by mail. 
A machine can be delivered at your door, direct from 
any of our offices, with the Company's guarantee and 
full instractions for using. 


*.* Correspondence invited from  mer- 
chants and others on the lookout for a good 
opportunity. Applicants should state quan- 
tity of machines they will purchase first 
order, and territory desired. 


WILCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 


(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 
BOSTON: Corner of Tremont and Bekeley sts. 


REMOV AT 


—of the—— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 
No, 2'; Hamilton Place, Boston, 
2 +] 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
(22 Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mase. 
GF AGENTS WANTED. £33 


OSGOOD’S NEW BOOKS. 
TENNYSON’S POEM. 


HAROLD. 


A DRAMA OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


Illustrated Edition. With 12 Heliotype Tlustra- 
tions by Maclise. 12 mo. $2. Plain Edition, $1.00. 


Trihune.—‘‘This masterly production.” 


Evening Post.—‘‘The extreme beauty of the poem 
as a work of high literary art.” 


North American Review.—‘*Mr. Tennyson has given 
in this new drama so many passages which fill eye, 
ear, and soul all at once, with inexpressible delight, 
that for these alone it will rank with his best poems.” 


CHOICE HELIOTYPE BOOKS. 


Each containing 24 full-page Heliotypes, with de- 
scriptive letterpress. Large 4to. Tastefully bound. 
Price of each, $10.00. 


Gems of the Dresden Gallery. 
Gems of the Gray Collections, 
The Titian Gallery. 

Gallery of Great Artists. 


“Either of the four is a book that any person may 
rejoice to own, and the fonr, together, costing less 
thau an indifferent panies. constitute a collection of 
examples of the highest achievement in art which 
not long ago, few could hope to possess without lav- 
ish expenditnre.’’"— Boston Advertiser. 


POEMS OF PLACES. 


Edited by H. W. Longfellow. 
Vols. 1-4. England and Wales. $4.00. 
Vol.5. Ereland. $1.00. 
Vol. 6-8. Scotland and Scandinavia, $3.00. 


“A beautiful pocket series, in which are gathered 
by the hand of a poet garlands of poetic flowers, 
that have grown up around some of the most inter- 
esting localities in the Old World. Those who have 
not a library of the ts will find this series a re- 
pository of their choicest productions, and all asso- 
ciated with some place of interest..”.—New York Ob- 
eerver. 


THREE MEMORIAL POEMS. 


By James Russett Lowey. 1 Vol. Square 16 mo. 
Red edges. Tastefully stamped. $1.25. 

*‘When the Commemoration Ode was written, it at 
once took its place among the great odes of the lan- 
guage. Since the time of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Shelley. nothing to compare with it had ap- 
peared, not even excepting the ode to the Duke of 

Vellington. The three here presented are closely 
allied in their subject matter, and form one of the 
grandest monuments of our Centenary.”’— Cincinnati 


IN THE LEVANT. 


By CHARLEs DupLEY WARNER, author of “My 
Summer in a Garden,” ‘‘Back-log Studies,” etc. 1 
Vol. 12mo. $2.00. 


“It is to be doubted if a truer account of the de- 
caying East was ever set down than is recorded in 
this volume. Mr. Warner has not failed to observe 
all the Be pest om ps and other notable objects which 
the land of ruins and reminiscences offers to the sight- 
seer, but he has spied out the nakedness of the land 
as well.”’—Portland Press. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 





W. A- SMITH, 


22 school Street, Boston, 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED, 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A liet of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 


and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 


BOSTON. 
lyl 


R. MARSTON & CO.’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 





JAMES OSGOOD & Co.. Boston. 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week, 

















The Woman's Journal. 


~~ Boston, Feb. 17, 1877. 


Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
acription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN's JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





SUFFRAGE HEARINGS BEFORE 
LEGISLATURES. 


One of the most encouraging facts for 
friends of Woman Suffrage is the yearly 
increasing interest in the ‘‘hearings” which 
are had before the Legislative Committees, 
to which the Suffrage petitions are referred. 
Within the last two weeks, four such “‘hear- 
ings” have been had; one in Indiana, one 
in Rhode Island, one in Connecticut, and 
one in Massachusetts, each with the most 
gratifying results. 

More particular accounts will be found 
elsewhere in this paper. It was a comtort 
to us, here in Massachusetts, when on going 
to the State House, on Tuesday last, at ten 
o’clock, the hour which had been assigned 
for the Suffrage petitioners to be heard be- 
fore the Joint Special Committee, we found 
the Representatives’ Hall crowded to dis- 
comfort with men and women who had 
come, some of them, sixty miles. Every 
niche and corner had a living image in it. 
The seats were all full. The aisles were 
full. The steps around the speakers’ desk 
were full. Chairs extra, were brought in, 
and all the available space had occupants 
who ‘‘took turns” with those who stood. 
The three galleries ran over with people, 
and every passage-way was packed. 

Then the riches in our speakers! Hon. 
Wm. 1. Bowditch, Rev. Jesse H. Jones, 
Wendell Phillips, and Miss Mary E. Beedy, 
each saying the very things which must 
have weight with the Committee, and 
which no one else could have said so well. 
Ready to help, if there was need, sat Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Julia Ward Howe, Hon. 
Samuel E. Sewall, Mary F. Eastman, Eliz- 
abeth K. Churchill, H. B. Blackwell, and 
others. 

It was an occasion to be thankful for. 
The new century has begun well in Massa- 
chusetts. Now if the Legislature can only 
be equal to its great opportunity! L. 8. 

—_———__0o—_—_—————_ 
SUFFRAGE IN THE CONNECTICUT 
LEGISLATURE. 


On Wednesday, the 7th inst, the com- 
mittee to which the Suffrage petition of 
the Sisters Smith had been referred, gave 
them a hearing. Abby Smith read a care- 
fully prepared paper, and was followed by 
Julia Smith, Hon. John Hooper, Mrs. Isa- 
bella B. Hooper, Miss Frances E. Burr, and 
Hon. Joseph Sheldon, of New Haven. 

The committee expressed the desire to hear 
further, and appointed the next Wednesday 
for this purpose. The Suffragists of Con- 
necticut have been much encouraged by 
the excellent message of their Governor, 
which so emphatically called for better laws 
‘for women. Honor is due to him forever, 
as the first Governor of Connecticut, who 
has directly and definitely recommended a 
larger measure of justice for women. May 
he live until the women of that State can 
show thetr gratitude by voting for him! 

L. 8. 


——--- eee — 


SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


On Thursday, the 8th inst., the Rhode 
Island Woman Suffrage Association had a 
hearing before a Special Committee, to 
which their petitions had been referred. 
The Association had asked for a special 
committee, because,when they were referred 
to the Judiciary Committee, last year, the 
Chairman of that Committee quietly ig- 
nored petitions and petitioners, and made 
no report whatever. 

The hearing was in the Court Room, 
which was literally packed with people, 
and away out in the ante-rooms,as far as one 
could see at each door, eager faces peered 
forward to hear. 

When Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, who is 
president of the Rhode Island Suffrage So- 
ciety, came in at the opening of the hear- 
ing, Mr. Sheffield, who is sent to that 
Legislature from Newport, said to Mrs. 
Chace, that ‘‘he had thought her hen con- 
vention would not come around again this 
year.” Such a man thinks himself compe- 
tent to represent and legislate for Mrs, 
Chace, a wise, good woman whose three 
score and ten years have been filled up 
with active service for the slaves and for 
Woman. Mr. Sheffield is the same person 
who, last year, as Chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, treated the Suffrage peti- 
tioners with silent contempt. 

This fact was the only disagreeable inci- 
dent of the occasion, andis reported here, 
to show women how their lack of political 

power makes them not only powerless, but 
the victims of insult as well. Mr. Shef- 
field would not have treated any class of 
voters in that way. 

The Committee paid the most respectful 
attention, as did the large audience also. to 





whom the question evidently was not a tri- 
fling one, nor one to be trifled with. 

Mrs. Chace introduced the speakers. 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, Lucy Stone, 
and Anna C. Garlin, There was no re- 
porter present, and it is impossible to re- 
produce the speeches. Each of these wo- 
men has the Suffrage cause at heart, and 
each iu her way made a clear statement 
which eught to convince even the most 
thoughtless, of the justice which Suffragists 
ask for Woman. 

There is no doubt that the Committee 
will report this year, and it is hoped that 
an amendment to the Constitution will be 
submitted, which, when adopted, will se- 
cure the ballot to Woman. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell has lectured 
over a large part of the State this winter. 
Her clear, earnest presentation of the sub- 
ject has given an intelligent view of it to 
many who have not before heard or thought 
much about it. All the people need is light. 
The Suffragists in Rhode Island, as in all 
other States, are sure to reap in due season. 
The gain is steady and constant. F. M. 

_—— > 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITIONS. 


Nine thousand sixty-six citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts have sent in 147 petitions, 
which we have condensed into 116, to the 
Legislature asking for Woman Suffrage, and 
we receive additional names daily. Nota 
single person, man or woman, has petition- 
ed against it. The places and number of 
petitions and petitioners are as follows :-- 


Abington. Jesse H. Jones, etc...... 137 
Athol. B. Lynde, etc......... 244 
Amherst. Henry ty Maxon...... 1 
Boston. Cyrus A. Bartol, etc...... 318 
Sylvanus Smith........... S4 
Hannah L. Crowell........ 80 
Mrs. 8S. J. Blaisdell...... .58 
Isabel Kelren............. 56 
Francis J. Baxter.........89 
J.O.H, Maynard......... 35 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison. .....51 
Mrs. J. D. Foster........ 72 
Frank J. Brownell ....... 39 
E. A. Bachelder...........32 
Oo Ws GOMER cc ccsccccces 112 
Fred Hinckley............ 25 
Charlestown. Sam. 8. Willson..........68 
Mrs. Isabella Allen....... 1m 
Geo. Wm. Ballou.........48 
Philip J. Wieland........34 
Hon. Isaac Ames, etc... .158-1451 
Brockton. NUE WE cncdcicensencns 206 
Barnstable. Mrs. 8. E. 8S. Robbins etc. 27 
Bedford. SO. A. BOCOM, OE... sccees 91 
Belmont. J. Howard Stone, etc...... 69 
Brimfield. J. L. Woods, etc...... 5 30 
Barre. Henry E. Rice, etc.. ... 46 
Chelsea. Mary A. Osgood. etc.....139 
Julins Sparks, etc......... 2 


Mrs. C. A. Larkin, etc. 
Mrs. C. P. Nickles... . 
Joshua Kendall... 
Cordelia E. Clark. 
Albert L. Norris. . 
Harriet Brown........ 
Mrs. J. M. Pearson, etc. 
Sam. F. Hunt. etc... 
H. F, Walling, etc.. 










Cambridge. 








Canton. Mrs. Edwin Davis, , 
Fitchburg. F. Maguire, etc...... 21 
Jd. R, Wheelock, etc 37 
Charles Mason, etc. . . £R—150 
Gloucester. Rev. Richard Eddy. 1 
Georgetown. Geo. W. Boynton, et $e 231 
Grantville. A. B. Vorse, etc...... a 164 
Hyde Park. W. 5. Mtmast, of6.......... 164 
Harvard. Albert Collier, etc......... 31 
John Whiteley, ete........ 54—-90 
Hyannis. Sam. Pitcher, etc......... 26 
Haverhill. Deborah Drury.......... 161 
D. H. Blaisdell........... 130 
ie ey 21 
J. Merrill Ordway........ w 
lion. H. Spencer.........169 
Mrs. E. M. Haynes... ....227—-737 
Lowell. Dr. R. H. Allyn, ete...... 154 
Lex'ton & Arl’ Thos. Hovey..............60 
Caroline ,Wellington...... 16 
Harriet G. Buswell........12~—118 
Littleton. Wm. H. Brown........... i 
Leominster. Jonathan Drake.......... 460 
Lynn. Jacob Batchelder.........5 
Mehitable M. Averill......36 
Rev, Sam. B. Stewart... .255 
Mrs. H. A. Smith.........30 
COO, We. COOK. oc ccccccccs 28 
B. Percival Senior........ 16—416 
Mendon. Rey. Geo. F. Clark........ 57 
Middleton. Mrs. Abby B. Ripley...... 111 
Milford. George W. Stacy.......... 11 
Melrose. Sam. E. Sewall, etc....... 56 
Rey. E. Humphrey.. ..... 6—-#2 
Marshfield. Mrs. Julia Everett........ D4 
Manchester. RN ee 84 
Medford. Elizabeth Dean........... 146 
Milton. John M. Forbes..........16 
Edwin Houghton _ ..... 36 
John Littlefield. .........14—66 
New Bedford. Sarah G. Lawton....... 150 
i 9° pera 133--283 
Natick. Horatio Alger............ 73 
F. M. Peloubet... .........81 
Walter M. Mason.........49--203 
North Reading.Mrs. 8. H. Merrill....... . 30 
Newton. Geo. BE. Allen............147 
<8 RP BO 
Mrs. George Monroe. ... ..12--209 
Needham. J. M. Kingsbury.......... 190 
Nantucket. Catherine Starbuck ....... 71 
Matthew Barney.......... 94--165 
Northampton. Seth Hunt............. ; 23 
i  - Se eo" Ree 34 
Petersham Lyman Clark, etc......... 51 
Phillipston. Wet. B. BROOD. 0.6 00s cess 63 
Peabody. BD WUE OUR. vcccceccs 39 
Reading. Anna Jane Barstow....... 61 
Stoneham. Paulina Gerry, etc........ 79 
Springfield. Eliphalet Trask .......... 205 
Scituate. Henry J, Curtis, etc....... 38 
Mrs. C. E. Crocker........ 22-—60 
Somerville. Geo. H. Vibbert, etc...... 121 
Shelburne Falls. Mrs, M. F. Atkins........ 36 
S.D. Waswell. ......600- 36-—72 
Salem, I, By PER. ... cc veces 84 
Templeton. Rev. R. W. Haslow, etc... .30 
A. C. Ellenwood.......... 20-—50 
Upton. Araon Holmes............ 46 
Woburn. M. W. Stout, etc.......... 92 
W. Brookfield. ‘Wm. B. Stone..... ...... 98 
Wakefield. John Winship............. 130 
Worcester. - 4 5 RFS EINE 24 
Sarah D. Tucker.......... 25—-49 
Westboro. A.G. Shepherd............. 21 
Westford. Edward Prescott.......... 46 
Winchenden. Sarah Louisa Alger........ 19 
Winchester. | Sere 5 
9066 
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LETTER FROM AUNT FANNY.—ASA HUTCH- 
INSON 


When Antoinette Sterling, Christine Nill- 
son, or Louise Kellogg do a pleasant or 
charitable thing, it is told of in all the 
newspapers, and is made a means of adver- 
tising them and enhancing their popularity 
among the people, increasing the curiosity 
of the lovers of music to hear their wonder- 
ful voices. This is only a fitting tribute to 
these stars of song. 

Since the Suffrage meeting of November, 


1875, when I was almost carried into Stein- 
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way Hall, New York, hoping to have my 
soul refreshed by earnest words from the 
advocates of the great reform (for which I 
had worked from my youth to gray hairs,) I 
have never been able, in one instance, to 
enter a public place or to meet any number 
of people. 

December 28th, 1876, | was brought to 
Vineland, New Jersey, for a change of air 
and benefit of sunshine, which can only be 
had in extremely favorable places in cities. 
Here I found a ground-floor room of good 
size, with two south windows, which, on 
all pleasant days, (and Vineland abounds in 
them, even in winter,) flood me with sun- 
shine almost as glowing as the tropics, minus 
(sometimes) the genial warmth. 

Here, under the kindly care of Dr. W. 
M. Burbens and Dr. Laura M. Burbons, 
husband and wife, I sit in my arm-chair, 
not as a patient baftling disease, but as a 
boarder asking of Nature help and comfort. 

Last Saturday, Asa Hutchinson, ‘‘of the 
original band of New Hampshire singers,” 
visited Vineland, charming the people with 
harmonies. I said to a friend who had 
heard them: ‘‘Say to Asa that I am here, 
and would be glad to see him.” At once 
he came, with all his enthusiasm and glow- 
ing love of humanity as warm and fresh as 
if he were but a child chasing his first but- 
terfly in spring, or enjoying his first ‘‘coast- 
ing trip” after the first snow-storm of winter. 

‘‘You must hear us sing. I will go for 
my wife, my adopted daughter, my daugh- 
ter-in-law, and my boy Dennet,” he ex- 
claimed. Away he went, and by and by 
came again and sang tome. Oh, how beau- 
tiful! How they have gathered up the mys- 
teries of art since I saw them first, in 1852. 
How purely and sweetly they have learned 
to blend the subtle harmonies of culture 
with the heartfelt enthusiasm of their early 
time! Not a grace of their old ‘“‘abandon” 
lost, but every one rounded and softened 
and made more exquisite; heart and soul in 
every quivering sound. 

They sang for me a song which they sang 
in the green forest grove at Ravenna, Ohio, 
in 1852, ata great mass meeting for Anti- 
Slavery and Temperance, one of the first 
‘‘Free Soil” meetings ever held in that part 
of the State. That staunch and true friend 
of ‘Human Rights,” Samuel Lewis, his 
compeer, Joshua R. Giddings, Salmon P. 
Chase, Spaulding, of Cleveland, John 
Brown, James Gage, (my husband), and 
many, many others, whose names come not 
back to my memory, were there. They 
made the old woods ring as never had they 
rung before, with brave utterances of free- 
dom. 

At intervals the ‘‘Hutchinson boys,” as 
they were called, Judson, Asa, Jesse, and 
John, rolled out the'r‘‘Car of Emancipation,” 
‘One Hundred Years Hence,” &c. Their 
wail for the slave mingled with Temper- 
ance and Woman's Rights. 

The people shouted with delight; even 
those who ground their teeth at the out- 
spoken truths of Lewis, and James Gage 
(both of them men of fearless courage), 
clapped their hands in ecstatic pleasure. 

How their voices now wake up the mem- 
ories of those brave days when every man 
and woman who dared to speak for the 
down-trodden slave, had to face a conclave 
of enemies, relentless and implacable. Alas! 

every name I have mentioned as a worker 
of that time, except Asa and John Hutchin- 
son, Spaulding and myself, have gone to 
their long rests, ‘‘and their works do follow 
them.” 

Not the most hopeful imagination at that 
day could have prophesied that now, when 
the whole nation stands waiting for the ver- 
dict of ‘‘who shall be President,”’ in almost 
equally divided parties; not as to whether 
the colored man shall bear the destiny of a 
slave, the fetter and the ‘‘neck yoke,” but 
whether this once chattel slave ‘‘has been 
defrauded of a vote.” 

Who shall measure the influence of such 
brave, sweet singers for the truth and the 
right as these brothers, who have had power 
through their own individual gifts, to gather 
the masses to hear, and have melted their 
hearts into sympathy and love for the 
wronged and opprssed. Who shall number 
the multitude who have gathered from the 
songs of the Hutchinsons their first ideas 
of ‘‘Woman Suffrage?” 

FrANcEs D. GAGE. 

Vineland, New Jersey. 

———-- edo —— — 


CO-EDUCATION IN MISSOURI. 





The class lectures and lessons on art, of 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., are 
open to both sexes. Prof. Halsey C. Ives 
has formed a class—the number limited to 
fiftv--to which will be given a course of 
thirty lessons and lectures on subjects per- 
taining to art. The course of study will 
embrace Linear Geometry, by aid of in- 
struments, as applied to the formation of 
plane figures to cover given space ornamen- 
tally. Examinations in styles of Ornamen- 
tal Art and ifs elementary principles. Lin- 
ear Perspective. The application of the 
above by free-hand practice, and the conven- 
tional use of color. The course began 
on Thursday evening, Jan. 25. The lec- 
tures and lessons will be given each Monday 
and Thursday evenings following. From 
those who were members of the evening 
class of 1876, ro tuition will be required. 





1877. 


All others will be charged a fee of four dol- 
lars for the course. 


“> —— 


CHICAGO HOSPITALITIES. 


The following account of an interesting 
reception given by the ladies of Chicago to 
Mrs. Livermore an<l Mrs. Howe on Friday 
afternoon, is given by the Jnter-Ocean : 

Yesterday afternoon, at the Sherman 
House, a very elegant reception was given 
by the ladies of the house, assisted by the 
Fortnightly” and ‘‘Women’s Club” of 
this city, to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. The moving spir- 
it of the affair was Mrs. Colonel : 
Morse, of Boston, to whom it came like an 
inspiration that in this way could be best 
expressed the love and esteem which are so 
deeply felt for these ladies. Mr. W. A. 
Hurlburt joined heart and hand in the effort, 
and the ladies may well be congratulated on 
their success. The parlors were well filled 
with a large number of the representative 
women of Chicago, and surely the city 
might well be proud to be so represented. 

After the addresses the Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer, in his characteristic manner, announced 
coffee, and the ladies then adjourned to 
another room where an elegant lunch was 
prepared. Mrs. Livermore leaves the city 
to-night for Indianapolis, from thence to 
other cities on an extensive lecture tour. 
Mrs. Howe, having just completed her visit 
to the West, where she has been lecturing 
in nearly all the important cities, returns to 
her home in Boston. 

The quartet of the Woman's Madrigal 
Club sang ‘“There’s one that I love truly,” 
after which Rev. Robert Collyer addressed 
the ladies and gentlemen assembled in a wit- 
ty speech. He spoke about his treatment 
when he visited Boston. These ladies, tak- 
ing advantage of his position as a pulpit 
talker, always insisted upon his making a 
speech, in order, as he supposed, to vindi- 
cate his claims as a public speaker. These 
ladies—Mrs. Howe and Mrs, Livermore— 
were among them now, and he thought, 
considering the manner in which they used 
citizens of other places when found in Bos- 
ton, that the ladies and gentlemen assembled 
should not allow them to leave until both 
had made a speech or delivered a poem. 
[Applause.] For that purpose he would 
call upon Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. That 
lady gave expression to her sense of appre- 
ciation for the compliment paid her. Upon 
the present occasion she felt a desire to say 
something which might be useful, anc 
which might be remembered hereafter. 
This, some would say, wasa very ambitious 
wish. The text of what she would wish 
to say was furnished by the lecture of Mr. 
Phillips oa Thursday evening—that grand 
exposition of the moral and political situa- 
tion of the country. When Mr. Phillips 
had finished she thought there was one thing 
that he had not done fully. He had not an- 
swered the question ‘‘What are you going 
to do about it?” She thought that the an- 
swer lay with the women of the country. 
The organization of women into associa- 
tions throughout the land is a new fact in 
society, and with them lies the power to 
correct the superficial influences at work. 
She felt that women had everything to do 
in inaugurating a new and a better state of 
things. This unhealthy state of the coun- 
try she left in the hands of the ladies of 
Chicago, and charged them to see to it that 
the patient under their care becomes better. 
The speaker thought that women through- 
out the country were waking up to a prop- 
er sense of their responsibilities and of their 
power for good. She cited what had been 
dene by the various women’s temperance 
organizations as proof of their beneficial in- 
fluence upon society. They had done work 
that men were either too busy or too pros- 
perous to do. If women would but use 
their natural influence toward the correction 


. of what corrupts and deforms the state, they 


would soon make as favorable an exhibit as 
those laboring in the cause of temperance. 
Mrs. Howe urged her hearers to make it 
their business to find out where wrong ex- 
isted, find a remedy, and then heal society. 

The Glee Club then sung ‘‘O, hush thee, 
my 9 

Mrs. M. A. Livermore made a brief speech. 
She said she was a very bad hand at extem- 
poraneous speaking. When occasion re- 
quired, Mrs. Howe was better adapted for 
the purpose. She (the speaker) was not 
witty, nor graceful. She was intended only 
for work. [Applause.] The lady gave 
some recollections of her early associations 
with Chicago. Her knowledge of the city 
dated from 1856, and she felt that to this 
community she was under great obligations. 
It was here that she first learned that she 
had a mission in the world. If any one 
asked her when she had been born again she 
would not say it was at fourteen years of 
age, when she joined the church. It was 
during the war, while at McVicker’s Thea- 
ter trying to find employment for the wives 
of soldiers. Then she learned that women’s 
training was defective. They needed a 
training which would anchor them in the 
hour of trial and adversity—which would 
make them self-sustaining. With this idea 
she had then become imbued and had gone 
on in the endeavor to rectify the error. 
Many errors she had made she knew, for 
she was only human: but she could con- 
scientiously say that she had done the best 
within her power. In the cerdial grasp she 
had received from so many ladies present 
she felt flattered. She would be frank and 
say that no lover ever courted the love and 
friendship of women as she did. She liked 
to receive testimony of the good will of her 
sisters, and appreciated it. In closing, Mrs. 
Livermore, in a few earnest words, set be- 
fore the women present the duties they 
owed to society, and urged every one with- 
in her hearing to love women, to help wo- 
men where they could, and if they were en- 
gaged in any good work to do it with their 
heart. They should not heed criticism if 
they were confident in the goodness of the 
cause in which they were engaged. She 
used to shrink from newspaper criticism in 
early days, but those days were past. A 
few words of thanks to all assembled, end- 
ed her remarks. 


After the glee club had rendered admir- | 


ably, ‘“My true love hath my heart,” Mrs. 
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| Howe was called upon for arecitation, when 
she responded with ‘‘The battle hymn of 
| the Republic.” 


A few words were then spoken by the Rey, 
Brooke Herford, when coffee was announced 
for the company. 

Among those present were: Mrs. N. D, 
Judd, Mrs. D. F. Henly, Mrs. H. H. For. 
syth, Mrs. William C. Dow, Mrs. Dr. Dyas, 
Mrs. J. H. Haverly, Mrs. John Allston, Mrs. 
Edward Olcott, a L. H. Clarke, Miss 
Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. James Kignon, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Bambel and daughter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rebert Gentry, Mrs. F. T. Sher- 
man, Mrs. J. D. Harvey, Miss Louise Gree- 
ley, Mrs. Caltender, Mrs. Thomas Brown, 
Mrs. Robert Collyer, Mrs. P. P. Haywood, 
Mrs. Frank Haywood, Mrs. M. A. Hoge, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Blatchford, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Collyer, Mr. and Mrs. Brooke 
Herford, Mrs. Frank Brown, Mrs. Thomas 
Burrows, Mrs. Dr. Stephens, Mrs. Ellen 
Mitchell, Mrs. L. M. Cobb, Mrs. Dr. Dyer, 
Mrs. Parson, Mrs. Professor Peabody, Mrs. 
Jules Golay, Mrs. Thomas Frye, Mrs. Ed. 
win Blackman, Katharine Raworth. 

cae a iach 
POLYGAMY CONDEMNED BY MORMON 
WOMEN. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—You will see by the 
address below that I have returned to the 
home of my youth once more. After a year 
spent in California, eight months of which 
were passed in that paradise on earth, San- 
ta Barbara, I can say to all invalids, there 
is hope for you in the climate Santa Barbara 
offers! I found the ‘‘balm of Gilead” there. 
Going, asI did, brain weary, with nervous 
energy exhausted by severe neuralgia,— 
within six months after my arrival there I 
felt that it was ‘‘a pleasure to live”—a feel 
ing to which I had been a stranger for many 
months, perhaps years. 

In returning home, (for it must be my 
home, however I might wish it otherwise, 
as long as my husband and my blessed 
mother live here), I have had many contend. 
ing emotions. But ruling all, and reigning 
supreme in my heart, is the love I bear to 
those good, noble, pure, young women, of 
whom there are many thousands in Utah. 
They suffer from their too implicit faith in 
Man, and from the confidence so guilelessly 
placed in a man-made religion, or, more 
particularly, in one feature of that religion 
known as the‘‘Divine Revelation of a pliural- 
ity of wives.” 

The article printed in your JourNAL, 
some few weeks since, from the editor of 
the Woman's Exponent of this city, stated 
many truths, but the prevailing idea, the 
one for which the article was evidently writ- 
ten, was to assure the readers of the Jour- 
NAL that Mormon women wished for a cen- 
tinuance of polygamy. This is incorrect! 

In the first place, the little paper called 
the Woman's Exponent, does not represent 
the views of the most intellectual class 
among the Mormon women. It is a little 
sheet, under the direct supervision of Brig- 
ham Young, and of Eliza R. Low, an old 
lady on the shady side of seventy. It is 
only natural to suppose that these antiqua- 
rians are too old to change. Contributions 
to this paper, calculated to intimate pro- 
gression and advancement, will generally be 
thrown into the waste basket. On present- 
ing a little article, some ‘few months since, 
I was advised to send it to the Boston Wo 
MAN’S JOURNAL, by one of the editors of the 
Woman's Exponent. Acting upon her wise 
counsel, I did so, and the result was to call 
forth rebuke upon my devoted head. I can 
bear this, however, as I have the sympathy 
and support of the rising generation in Utah, 
to which class I belong. 

Polygamy may continue for a time in the 
little country towns and Mormon settle- 
ments, but, in Salt Lake City, the children 
of the ‘‘leaders in thechurch,” are its bitter- 
est contestants. It was only yesterday that 
the wife of a son of Brigham Young called 
upon me to assure me of the sympathy I 
had among the young women and Mormon 
wives in Salt Lake City, and of the appreci- 
ation they felt of my efforts to aid them. 
Said she: 

“If you do not speak in our behalf, whe 
will? I believe God has raised you up to do 
this work for us, viz.; our emancipation 
from worse than slavery.” 

lonly name this, dear JouRNAL, to show, 
that while the editors of the Haponent may 
express their own views, and the views of 
their contemporaries, they do not express 
the true sentiments of the rising women in 
the Mormon community. 

CHARLOTTE I. GopBE. 








Salt Lake City. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 


The discussion of Woman Suffrage in the 
hall of the House of Representatives, at 
Indianapolis, on Saturday, the 3d inst.. was 
an occasion of great interest. The Senate 
refused to concur in the House resolution 
offered by Mr. Gargan, of this city, invit- 
ing Mrs. Livermore to address the Legisla- 
ture; so the House, acting on its own re- 
sponsibility, very generously gave the invi- 
tation. As she was to speak in behalf of 
the Indiana Woman Suffrage Association, 
a number of the officers and members were 
present. Previousto her arrival, Mrs. Gov- 
ernor Wallace and your correspondent were 
invited to occupy the time. Mrs. Wallace 
has been before the people of the State as 
the efficient head of the W. C. T. U., since 
its organization, and has become a convert 
to the right and justice of the demand for 
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Suffrage for Woman, and she readily re- 
sponded to the call of the House in a short 
speech, full of earnestness and truth, de- 
manding for Woman the use of the ballot 
as a means of rendering her power more 
effective for good in the great moral work 
which is pre-eminently hers. She answered 
conclusively some of the prominent objec- 
tiens to Suffrage for Woman, and left the 
conviction on the minds of her audience of 
a conscientious woman, pleading for the re- 
moval of the barriers that hinder the work 
for the true elevation of the race. 

At the close of a few remarks by the 
writer, Mrs. Livermore came in and took 
the stand, and for more than an hour she 
held the people, men and women. by a 
magic peculiarly her own, She took up one 
objection after another to Woman Suffrage 
and answered them, so clearly, fortifying 
every position as she passed, that whether 
her hearers believed or not, they could not 
help assenting to the truths as she stated 
them; those who have heard her before will 
understand when we say that she surpassed 
herself, and those who heard her for the 
first time, realized the fact, that a grand, 
noble woman was pleading for the rights 
that pertain to every human being, as only 
those can plead who have felt the injustice 
of the laws governing Woman, made and 
executed without her consent. Although 
the Senate refused to concur in the invita- 
tion, yet during her speaking, Senators came 
into the hall in such large numbers that 
their quorum was broken, and they could 
not transact business. The Senator who 
made the most strenuous objection to the 
resolution, When he heard that Mrs. Liver- 
more was speaking, took his wife’s arm 
(perhaps as a protection), and came in and 
listened very attentively to the close. 
Another Senator, who voted against it, 
stood by a pillar during all the speech. At 
the close, a frievd asked him how he liked 
it. He replied: ‘‘Those have been my sen- 
timents these thirty years.” And yet he 
feared the party whip when he voted against 
inviting her to speak. 

The House is very thoroughly stirred up, 
and there is hope for the Senate. It is re- 
marked by some of the papers that the Suf- 
fragists who were present, did not receive 
the vote on the resolution under discussion, 
with any degree of favor. This statement 
is not correct, as the Suffragists did not de- 
sire the adoption of the resolution as it was 
written. Asa body we do not believe that 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments 
tothe United States Constitution, guarantees 
the right of Suffrage to women. It has 
been decided by the Supreme Court that 
such was not the intention in framing those 
amendments; that they related only to the 
rights of the negro, as they were then en- 
slaved, giving them the ballot to protect 
them in their emancipation. The women 
interested in this movement do not desire 
the right of Suffrage obtained in any such 
way, but demand in a clear, definite man- 
ner, as indicated by the sixteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. This, and a large 
number of petitions, have recently been pre- 
sented to Congress. These discussions in 
the State Legislature are very efficient means 
of awakening public sentiment in all parts 
of the State; and in the near future, when 
Congress shall break the political shackles 
of Woman, our Hoosicr State will not be 
afraid to acknowledge its justice by con- 
forming its laws to its provisions. 

Richmond, Ind. Mary F. Tuomas. 

—_—_— ome ———— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 

The following is the Law recently passed 
by the Legislature. and approved by the 
Governor of the State of Colorado, The 
voters will ratify or reject it at the election 
next October: 


A BILL FOR AN ACT TO EXTEND THE RIGHT 
OF SUFFRAGE TO WOMEN OF LAWFUL 
AGE, AND OTHERWISE QUALIFIED, 
ACCORDING TO THE PROVISIONS 
OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 

State of Colorado: 

SecTIon 1. That every female person 
shall be entitled {to vote at all elections, in 
the same manner in all respects as male 
persons are, or shall be entitled to vote by 
the constitution and laws of this State, and 
the same qualifications as to age, citizen- 
ship, naturalization, and time of residence 
in the State, county, city, ward and pre- 
cinct; and all other qualifications required 
by law to entitle male persons to vote shall 
he required to entitle female persons to vote. 

Sec. 2. Section one of this act shall be 
submitted to the vote of the qualified elect- 
ors of this State for approval at the general 
election in the year of our Lord 1877, and 
Shall not be of effect asa Jaw unless the 
Same shall be approved by a majority of the 
qualified electors voting thereon at said 
election. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary of State in his proclamation, or no- 
tice to the electors of said general election, 
to give notice of the submission of said 
section 1 to the qualified electors of the 
State for their approval, and that those who 
approve the same shall have written or 
printed upon their ballots the words, *‘Wo- 
man’s Suffrage approved,” and such as do 
hot approve the same shall have written or 
printed upon their ballots the words, ‘“Wo- 
man’s Suffrage not approved,” and such 
notice shall be deemed and considered by 
all the courts of this State as a submission 
of this enactment to the qualified electors 
‘or approval within the meaning of the 





Constitution. 


Sec. 4. The words “Woman's Suffrage | 
| approved,” found written or printed upon 


any ballot and legally polled at said elec- 
tion, shall be counted and canvassed as a 
vote for the approval of said section one of 
this act; and the words, ‘‘Woman’s Suf- 
frage not approved,” found written or 
printed upon any ballot, legally polled at 
said election, shall be counted and can- 
vassed as a vote of disapproval of said sec- 
tion 1. 

Sec. 5. The votes which shall have been 
polled upon such submission of said sec- 
tion 1 for approval, or against approval, as 
aforesaid, shall be canvassed and certified 
by the same officers and in the same manner 
and time in all respects as the votes for 
members of the General Assembly are or 
then shall be required to be canvassed and 
certified by law; and if said section 1 be 
approved bya majority of the qualified 
electors voting thereon at said election in 
the manner aforesaid, it shall be the duty 
of the Governor to make proclamation of 
the fact of such approval under the 
Great Seal of the State, and cause the same 
to be recorded in the records of the De- 
partment of State, and published in some 
newspaper printed at the State Capitol, im- 
mediately after said votes shall have been 
canvassed by the Board of State Canvassers. 

Sec. 6. Section one of this act shall be 
of effect and in full force as a law of this 
State, as soon as such proclamation by the 
Governor shall be made, and not before or 
otherwise. 

—_————— oe 


PETITIONS. 


WAKEFIELD. 

The petition which I send, bears 128 
names of our best citizens. It will be seen that 
three of our clergymen, two of them pastors 
of religious societies in town (a Methodist 
and a Congregationalist) are convinced of 
the necessity of bringing into the govern- 
ment all the religious and moral element of 
the nation. The list also includes our rep- 
resentative, the principal of our High School 
and several teachers. Last year, I sent the 
names of sixty petitioners, so you will per- 
ceive that Wakefield is making progress. 

Yours truly, Mrs. C. A. Wrnsurp. 

SOMERVILLE. 

Last year I sent thirty-one names from 
Somerville. This year i have one hundred 
and twenty-one signers to the petition. I 
have not urged at all, but have told them I 
did not want their names unless they were 
ready to give them willingly and freely. I 
find many of the wealthy portion of our 
city ready to sign. I have not called on 
strangers, unless we think they will sign. 
I know many more that would sign, but I 
cannot go to them this cold winter. I have 
taken the Woman’s JouRNAL for more than 
a year and a half, and have given them all 
away. Some have gone to Maine and New 
Hampshire and Ohio, also to many other 
towns in Massachusetts. The leaven is 
working in Somerville. 

Mary L. 90. Hryps. 
WESTBORO. 

Enclosed I send petition with twenty-one 
names of ofticers of the State Reform School. 
Iam so confined that I cannot get away 
from the Institution to get signers, but have 
done what I could here. Hoping for the 
best results in the Legislature, [ am yours 
very truly, RANCIS HINCKLEY. 

MENDON. 

With this I send you a petition contain- 
ing fifty-seven names. Had I been able to 
canvass the town I am confident four times 
as many could have been induced to sign. 
But it has been impossible for me to go 
about much, and it seems time that the pe- 
tition was sent in. The most encouraging 
thing in the matter is that those asked have 
nearly all signed, that they are among our 
best and most prominent citizens, and that 
many appended their names this year, who 
before have been opposers of Woman Suf- 
frage. 

One man, who hus always been loud in 
his opposition, when asked to sign ,said: 
“Mrs. Williams, I think differently from 
what I used to do.” There is still much 
apathy on the subject, and some lectures 
are very much needed. Can not you send 
us some good speaker? I will getty enter- 
tain her, and give notice, and think a good 
audience would be in attendance. Yours 
for the cause, BerNeTTE H. WILuIAMs. 


~ NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Rhode Island House, by the casting 
vote of the speaker, has repealed the law 
prohibiting the intermarriage of whites and 
blacks. 

Prof. Mercy B. Jackson will give the val- 
edictory address to the students of Boston 
University School of Medicine, in Tremont 
Temple, next Wednesday afternoon, the 
28th inst. 

The newest plan for the disposition of 
the $1500 from the Woman's Centennial 
Fund in Providence,R. L., is to build a drink- 
ing fountain in Roger Williams Park, to the 
memory of Miss Betsey Williams, who 
gave the Park to the city. 

The Free Dormitory for Women in New 
York, is besieged nightly by homeless wo- 
men applying for shelter. Only destitute 
women of respectability are admitted. The 
several police captains of the city have been 
furnished with tickets good for one night’s 
lodging, and these are distributed among the 
poor women whom they deem worthy of re- 
lief. 

In the accounts given by the New York 
dailies of the annual Charity Ball, in aid of 
the Nursery and Child’s Hospital, which has 
come to be looked upon as the great social 
event of the season, there is a laughable list 
of 150 gentlemen’s names with a Mrs. pre- 
fixed to each one. These names are sup- 
posed to be intended to represent women, 
but in reality only represent the husbands, 
and have no other significance. 














The four-years-old training school for 





nurses, at New Haven, did a good work 
last year: thirty-three were under instruc- 
tion, six of whom were given diplomas, 
and eleven remain. The pupils have 
nursed all patients under surgical treatment, 
and the graduates have since been constantly 
employed. The expenses were $1844, and 
there is a balance of $488, but the manage- 
ment want the churches to interest them- 
selves in fitting nurses for missionary work. 
Mrs. Noah Porter of New Haven is presi- 
dent, and among the vice-presidents are 
Mrs. Theodore D. Woolsey of New Haven 
and Mrs. Samuel Colt of Hartford. 

The agents of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals last week com- 
pelled 230 drivers to lighten their loads; 
seventy-nine horses were provided with 
sharp corks on the shoes; eleven horses 
which were badly injured from falling were 
killed, and nine were taken to the hospitals 
inambulances. Patrick Gillen for working 
a horse with sores on its back; Richard Hun- 
ter for kicking his horse, and Matthew Cun- 
ningham for causing a team of old and sick 
horses to be worked, were arrested. 

A proposition to do away with the male 
grammar-schoo] principals, in Springfield, 
Mass., substituting women in their places, 
is being seriously discussed in that city, and 
is understood to be looked upon with favor 
by members of the school board. The move- 
ment arises, not from any hostility to or lack 
of appreciation of the abilities of the pres- 
ent principals, but ina belief that as good 
work can be done by energetic women, who 
can be hired for about two-thirds the salary 
now paid. This would naturally call for 
more personal supervision on the part of the 
superintendent, but not more than he could 
probably give. The plan of having lady 
principals for grammar-schools has been 
tried in other cities, some much larger than 
Springfield, with marked success, 


Well, why not give women a right to prac- 
tice in the courts? The only right rule in 
this matter is to give everybody a chance to 
do what they can. Woman has a right to 
do what she is capable of doing, and how 
largely she has extended the sphere of her 
activities within the past twenty-five years! 
There have been several female lawyers in 
other parts of the country who have succeed- 
ed tolerably well. Others may do better 
still. Atall events there is no danger of 
women crowding any profession which they 
are not fitted to practice. If they can make 
their way in the law against the competition 
of men, there is no reason why they should not 
have a chance to do so. Besides weare not 
sure but the legal profession would be all 
the better for a little infusion of the woman- 
ly element. Woman exerts everywhere a 
refining influence.—Portland Transcript. 

The latest and most effective counterblast 
against tobacco was delivered by a New 
York lady in a Sixth Avenue car recently. 
One of those noble specimens of manhood 
who chew the weed and with impartial 
mind distribute saliva upon everything and 
everybody within range, was sitting oppo- 
site the lady. From his capacious mouth, 
at regular intervals, a stream of amber juice 
fell upon her dress. Her look of blank 
amazement soon gave place to one of wrath; 
a frown blacker than midnight gathered 
upon her face. Patience ceasing to be a 
virtue, she at last rose,carefully gathered up 
her dress so as to lose not a drop of the fra- 
grant liquid, and, leaning toward her vis-a- 
vis, wiped his face with the garment he had 
desecrated, and then deliberately resumed 
her seat. The astonished man roared with 
rage and pain, vainly tried to wipe the to- 
bacco juice from his smarting eyes, and at 
last rushed from the car, followed by roars 
of laughter from the passengers, 


The annual report of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children says that 
‘Even error has not shut the poor suffering 
woman out from the Maternity house, 
where, during the solemn heurs of her con- 
finement, her sister women have stood by 
her, and helped her to fulfill the blessed 
commundment, ‘Rise, and sin no more.’ 
In some cases permanent moral reforma- 
tion has been the result of the influence of 
the hospital. A rule of the institution pro- 
hibits the admission of unmarried women 
upon the free beds, nor are they received 
asecond time. It has been interesting to 
see how gently and kindly this class has 
been treated by the other patients in the 
Maternity house. A little band of young 
women have specially aided in this work, 
and have befriended the indigent or de- 
serted mother both before and after her 
entrance to the hospital.” 


Critics who have been in the habit of de- 
nouncing ‘‘sentimental politics,” and, if 
properly defined, we join in denouncing all 
that that phrase implies, have lately taken 
astep in advance, and they now denounce 
feeling in politics. Our politics are bad, 
because, they say, so much feeling is in 
them. If more calculation and reasoning 
were applied to political matters, if women 
and men with feelings—philanthropists, 
humanitarians, and all sentimentalists— 
could be kept from having any influence in 
society in its political capacity, all would 
be well. This theory of our political degra- 
dation overlooks certain obvious facts. 
The men, even the hypothetical calculating 
machines, so dear to certain theorists, are 





not devoid of feelings. Their feelings, 
whether good or bad, intervene in politics 
just as surely as if they had avowed, as do 
some of the philanthropists, that feeling is 
properly exhibited in certain contingencies. 
—New York Evolution. 


It does not seem right that American man- 


ufacturers should be allowed to supply the | 


barbarous Turks with the means of massa- 
cring the unhappy Christians of their insur- 
gent provinces. The N. Y. World gives an 
account of the shipment of arms and am- 
munition for Turkey, made by the Winches- 
ter Manufacturing Company, of New Ha- 
ven, Ct. That firm have held a contract for 
supplying arms and ammunition to the Porte 
since 1870, and since that time have steadily 
furnished the Ottoman Empire with the very 
material of which Europe believed Turkey 
to be almost entirely deficient. The con- 
tract with the Winchester Company ap- 
pears to be principally fer cartridges and 
cartridge-shells, the latter, of which Turkey 
has been already supplied with one hundred 
million, being subsequently loaded in Con- 
stantinople. Sixty thousand of the Win- 
chester seventeen-shooter rifles have been 
sent over to arm the Turkish cavalry and 
mounted police, the infantry being armed 
with the converted Snyder, made in Eng- 
land; the Martini-Henry, made in Provi- 
dence, and the Springfield rifle are altered 
and perfected in the Belgian factories. A 
Turkish field-officer, with junior officers 
under him, superintends at New Haven the 
manufacture and shipment of arms and am- 
munition for his Government. 


Over one hundred years ago, a piece of 
land was donated to a religious society in 
perpetuity for certain purposes. Boston 
then was an inconsiderable city, and build- 
ing lots were worth in the market but a 
mere fraction of what they are now. This 
lot was worth at the time, say $5000. The 
same society has held possession of it ever 
since. They have had the use of it all that 
time. They have not even paid taxes for a 
portion of it. They have done nothing 
whatever to increase its value more than 
other citizens of Boston have done, and 
even strangers from all parts of the world 
have contributed to raise its price. The 
time came when it no longer suited their 
views to use it for the purposes for which 
it was donated. They offered it at auction, 
with an old building upon it—the price 
(about $1500) at which the latter was sold 
being the exact measure of the value the 
society had contributed—and yet they esti- 
mated their property in it to amount to over 
$400,000. The law and public opinion rec- 
ognized their assumed right, and, under ex- 
traordinary circumstances of difficulty, the 
purchase has been effected at about that 
figure for public purposes. If this one 
typical instance of the accumulation of 
great wealth without the agency of the 
persons benefitted is not enough, thousands 
more of similar instances might be collected 
in the city of Boston alone; and in the 
cases of all large fortunes the direct services 
or agency of their possessors have been com- 
paratively small.—Boston Commonwealth. 





LEGISLATIVE ILEARING. 
Notwithstanding the absence of any con- 
spicuous general notice in the daily news- 
papers such as is usual in public hearings, 
the Representatives’ Hall of the State House 
in Boston was crowded with an interested 
and intelligent audience, a majority of 
whom were ladies. Every seat was occu- 
pied, and the galleries and aisles were 
densely crowded. Probably one hundred 
members of the legislature were present. 

At 10 a. m., Hon. John F. Moors of 
Greenfield, chairman of Joint Special Com- 
mittee, announced that the petitioners would 
be heard until noon; that if any one desired 
to be heard in remonstrance fifteen minutes 
would then be accorded, after which, fifteen 
minutes would be given the petitioners to 
close, and that the hearing would end at 
12.30, so as not to inconvenience the Repre- 
sentatives. The petitions before them were 
from the selectmen of Abington, asking that 
women of that town may vote in town meet- 
ings, and numerous petitions for Woman 
Suffrage forwarded by members of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 
The first would be represented by Rev. 
Jesse H. Jones of Abington, the others by 
Hon. Wm. I. Bowditch, James Freeman 
Clarke, Miss Mary E. Beedy, Wendell 
Phillips, and Lucy Stone. Only one per- 
son had expressed a wish to oppose the pe- 
titions, and she would have the opportunity 
to do so, as stated. 

Mrs. Bouderie said that on behalf of the 
remonstrants she declined to accept the 
space allotted. 

Mr. Blackwell enquired whether any re- 
monstrance had been presented to the legis- 
lature? Were there any remonstrants in a 
legal and responsible form before the com- 
mittee? 

The Chairman: ‘‘There are none. Mr. 
Bowditch will now address the Committee.” 

The speeches which follow are not verba- 
tim, but are only a summary made hastily 
by our reporters. 

Hon. Witi1am IL. Bowprrcn said: Mr. 
Chairman, and gentlemen of the Commit- 
tee: I appeal to you in behalf of about 





nine thousand legal citizens of Massachu- 
setts, 21 years of age and upwards. Your pe- 
titioners area largerfuumber of persons than 
would have sufficed to decide the election 
two years ago between Rice and Gaston. 
We ask you to consider the question of ex- 
tending Suffrage to women upon the same 
terms as men. Any one might be proud to 
ylead such a cause before such an audience. 
Vould that I could rise to the height of 
this great argument and convince you all 
of the justiceof our claim. Two thousand 
years ago Archimides said that if he could 
get a fixed point outside the earth on which 
to place his lever he could move the world. 
His was a physical problem; ours isa moral 
one. How can we convince this commu- 
nity of the rightfulness of Woman’s claim? 
Where is our fixed point, our great truth, 
fixed as the everlasting hills, strong enough, 
convincing enough, to ensure Woman Suf- 
frage’ We find it in the axiom that ‘‘Gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” With that 
fixed point as our lever we are sure of suc- 
cess. Our fathers repudiated the notion of 
the divine right of kings. The govern- 
ment they established was not one of a 
class powerful enough to compel obedience ; 
that wonld have been an odious despotism. 
Nor was it that of a class wealthy enough 
to control society, this would have been 
only a refined form of selfishness. 

Ill fares the land to lengthening ills a prey, 

here wealth accumulates and men decay. 

Although our fathers built the school- 
house beside the church, they did not rest 
the State upon the educated class, nor upon 
the religious class of church-members. 
History shows us that the most cruel suf- 
fering has been inflicted upon mankind in 
the name of religion. They placed their 
government in the hands of all classes; 
rich and poor, weak and strong, learned 
and ignorant, uneducated and wise, relig- 
ious and merely moral. They sought to 
combine strength, wealth, moral sentiment, 
religious fervor, by pes to the heart 
of the people. This is a government to 
live for and to die for. If if it was to rest 
upon the consent of one class more than 
another it was upon that of the weak, the 
poor, the uneducated; for these comprise a 
large majority of the human race. 

How grandly the stones that other build- 
ers rejected and our fathers used, have jus- 
tified them in doing so! When rebellion 
broke out millions rushed to defend us. 
When it was quelled the army quietly dis- 
solved and half a million of soldiers faded 
out. Even now, when collision seemed in 
evitable between two great parties and the 
politicians on both sides were ready to 
fight, public sentiment compels a peaceful 
solution. Abraham Lincoln, poor and un- 
learned, proved more than a match for the 
cowardly duplicity of statesmen. Unable 
to read any language but his own he made 
a speech at Gettysburg which no scholar 
could have equaled. ye believe with our 
fathers that governments derive their just 

owers from the consent of the governed. 
No one denies it. Every one admits it in 
theory. In our bill of rights we announce 
a social compact in which the whole peo- 
ple covenants with each citizen. From 
this source the government of Massachu- 
setts expressly derives its powers and from 
no other source than this. Who are the 
governed’ Citizens and aliens. Aliens 
come and go at pleasure. So long as they 
remain they thereby consent for the time to 
obey our laws. The citizens of the country 
form the government. Practical men like 
Sam. Adams and Benjamin Franklin, or- 
ganized for a practical purpose, by a prac- 
tical method. It is not necessary nor pos- 
sible for all to consent, because boys and 
girls and infants and infirm old men are in- 
capable of exercising a rational choice. 
Thus minors are excluded. Men deprived 
of reason are incapable. Paupers in the 
almshouse or workhouse, who cannot sup- 
port themselves, are under guardianship, 
and have forfeited their civil rights in con- 
sequence. Neither of these classes can 
consent or contract, therefore they cannot 
vote. This politieal consent then is a right, 
not a privilege. If it were a privilege the 
party in power might say to the other one, 
‘*You shall not vote.”” But the right ap- 
plies equally to both parties. It is impossi- 
ble practicaliy to take the consent of a mil- 
lion people in any other way than by the 
ballot. Some one may say: Why then do 
we have qvalitications of residence, pay- 
ment of a two dollar tax, ability to read 
and write? These are only regulations of 
the right, and all citizens can qualify them- 
selves. I would suggest that drunkards 
also should be disfranchised. I managed 
to get two of them struck off the Brook- 
line voting list. 

Now women are citizens. Where do we 
men get the right to govern them? Have 
they ever consented? Never. We have 
never dared consult them. The organiza- 
tion of our Senate and House is based on 
voters. Women have no more direct in- 
fluence than neat cattle. In 1840 they 
were included in the basis of representation 
as inhabitants; then women counted to in- 
crease the power of the men. In the elec- 
tion of Congressional representatives they 
are still counted so as to send more men to 
Washington to vote against Woman’s Rights 
It may be said that women are indirectly 
represented. So, in the enactment of the 
Fugitive SlavejLaw, the negro slaves gave 
their masters enough additional members to 
pass it. The previous question was car- 
ried by 18 majority, and the slaves fur- 
nished 21 votes to their masters. One Bos- 
ton man voted for it. But did these slaves 
consent? It would be preposterous to say 
so. But if slaves did not then consent, no 
more do women now. Yet women are a 
majority of our adult citizens. Has a mi- 
nority a right to rule the majority? Our 
present State government is a usurpation, 
measured by the principle of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. ‘‘No tax shall be 
laid without the consent of the people or 
their representatives,’ says our bill of 
rights. Accordingly our Supreme Court 
has decided that when a man lives in a 
place where he cannot vote, he shall not be 
taxed. How then can women be taxed on 
millions? Strange inconsistency! We never 
tire of praising John Hampton because he 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56.) 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
GIVE WOMAN THE BALLOT. 


BY REV. CHARLES WHEELER DENISON. 


I, 
Give Woman the ballot! 
Her birth-right, her dower, 
With freedom bestow it, 
Bestow it this hour! 
By birth-right and law-right 
She votes in her cause; 
For ehe is man’s equal, 
Before all the laws. 
Il. 
Give Woman the ballot! 
All hail to the land, 
This scepter of freemen 
Shall place in her hand! 
Thie jewel of virtue, 
This gem of the free, 

Through halcyon futures 

Her guerdon shal! be. 
Ill. 

Give Woman the ballot! 

Her equalized share 
Is with man in voting, 
Aswith man in prayer; 

The nurse of our childhood, 
First guide of our souls, 

Our equal of equals 
She stands at the polls. 

IV. 

Give Woman the ballot! 
You tax her at will; 

Endowed with man’s suffrage, 
She shares with man still: 

In taxes man’s partner, 

She pays as his mate; 

Why not, then, his equal 
In votes for the State? 

¥. 

Give Woman the ballot! 
Its legalized might 

Shall strike down the wrong, 
And build up the right: 

Her vote ever sure, 

In the mission of God, 

Shall conquer oppression, 
And shatter its rod. 

VI. 

Give Woman the ballot! 
In franchise arrayed, 

‘She hurls to destruction 
The vile liquor-trade: 

She closes the dram-shop, 
The brothel, the hell; 

And rings to war’s carnage 
The funeral knell. 

Vil. 

‘Give Woman the ballot! 
Vice flees in disgrace; 

Dark tyrants no longer 
Shall trample our race: 

The slave-mart and harem 
Shall vanish away; 

And the night of the ages 
Shall] dawn into day. 
——-—- eso 
For the Woman's Journal, 


MIDSUMMER MEMORIES. 


BY E. V. 





How can I bear the breath of the morn 
When midsummer days are near,— 
The hum of the bees, the rustling corn, 
And singing of birds once dear? 
‘How can I brook the glory of day, 
The glitter of dew on the grass, 
The scent of acacias there by the way 
Where my dear one used to pass? 
What shall I dream in the Junetide night, 
Now thine eyes I cannot see? 
‘Now that the utmost of love’s strong might 
Can bring no speech from thee. 
I shall miss thy dear need of tender care 
And the wealth of thy warm heart's loving; 
And the thought of mine thou wert quick to share, 
And the arms outstretched for my coming. 
The midsummer dawn comes up o’er the sea, 
The bee hums gay in the clover; 
But midsummer dreams are not for me— 
My midsummer joy is over. 
Hokéeth the future a golden dawning, 
When heart and soul shall be fed? 
Cometh for ns an eternal morning 
Wherein we shall find what’s fled? 
ede 
For the Woman's Journal, 
LINES FOUND IN A WATCH-CASE 
CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


Ob come to me, Watch, and let me embrace 
Thy pretty, round form and bright, shining face, 

On my bosom recline, without fear or care, 

Nestle lovingly down and hide thyself there. 

I'll give thee a home that’s both soft and warm, 

Will shield thee from dust, and keep thee from harm, 
Will hold thee upright, support thee with ease, 

And ne’er with cold looks thy beating heart freeze. 
Thou may’st do thy own work and keep thy own hours, 
May’st glisten with jewels or deck thee with flowers, 
In dress of pure silver or gold may appear; 

With thy busy life-work I'll not interfere. 

Then come to me, Watch, and let me embrace 

Thy pretty. round form and bright, shining face: 
For weeks and for months Ill contentedly rest, 

My mission fulfilled with thee on my breast. 
—Manchester, N. H. 








For the Woman's Journal. 
“HOW TILEY KEPT COM- 
PANY.” 


TWO PLAIN STORIES OF FOUR YOUNG PEOPLE, 





BY MRs. ©. B. LEROW. 

Harry Morse and Louise Ellery were in- 
troduced at a fashionable party. Louise had 
a ‘‘seashell complexion,” wavy golden hair, 
and wore a low-necked silk dress, the exact 
shade of her beautiful blue eyes. Harry 
was enchanted with her. She was opposite 
him in a quadrille, danced the second with 
him, and gave him two waltzes and a galop 
before the evening was over. He helped 
her fold her snowy wrappings around her 
head, pressed her hand as she entered her 
carriage, and thought of her till he fel! asleep. 

The next day he called, as he had asked 
permission to do. The lady lived in a Twen- 
ty-Third Street mansion. Her father owned 
an immense paper manufactory, and kept 
closely hidden in his down-town office. Her 
mother was a plain woman, who loved her 
daughter and devoted her life to making her 





comfortable. Louise had her own way in 
everything, but as it was a very pleasant 
way, it disturbed nobody. She came to her 
eighteenth birthday, with good spirits and 
serene temper, for life had always been easy 
and satisfactory. 

Miss Ellery kept her guest waiting but a 
few moments, She met him graciously and 
with a heavenly smile. She was dressed in 
soft, dove-color, with blue and gold orna- 
ments at herthroat andears. She offered to 
play for him, and, seated at the grand piano, 
was a picture of graceful beauty. ‘The mu- 
sic was of the opera bouffe order, but to Har- 
ry seemed divine. At his request she sang,— 
a love song, ‘‘The Stars Shine on His Path- 
way,”—a little thin and flat on ‘the upper 
notes, but to her listener, charming beyond 
anything he had ever heard, He went away 
more in love than ever, with an invitation to 
call again. He sent flowers aday or two 
after, than a note, asking her to accompany 
him to the opera. They laughed together 
over the antics of Mile Aimee, enjoyed the 
music, and afterwards had ‘‘refreshments” 
at a fashionable saloon near by. 

‘She is an angel,” thought the young man. 

‘‘He is the most elegant fellow I know,” 
thought the angel 

He called a few times more. One even- 
ing she had on the blue silk dress she had 
worn atthe party. There were tea-rosebuds 
nestling in the lace on her bosom. She was 
lovely, bewitching. Harry Morse suddenly 
found that he had caught her in his arms 
and was kissing the sweet, dimpling face 
over and over. 

‘My darling,” he said thickly, ‘‘llove you 
to distraction, I cannot live without you;” 
and he held her close to his heart till she 
murmured her reply in his ear, and made 
him happy. 

Harry Morse belonged to a “good fami- 
ly.” His father was a bank president and 
lived in good style in University Place. 
There could be no objection to the match, 
and a few months later there was a grand 
wedding in Twenty-Third Street, with five 
hundred invitations, and ‘‘all that sort of 
thing.” Harry and Louise were married 
under a big bell of flowers, and the dress of 
the bride was a marvel of white silk and 
lace. Later, it was exchanged for an ex- 
quisite silver-gray traveling suit, and the 
young couple went off for a fortnight to 
Saratoga and Niagara. 


” 





Alice Robinson was the daughter of a 
New England farmer. There were four 
younger children to be fed, clothed and ed- 
ucated, Alice had graduated at the village 
academy ; helped her mother with the house- 
work in summer while there were three 
hired men for the haying, and taught a lit- 
tle school, two miles from home, in the 
winter. She had never been handsome, and 
never could be, but she had ‘‘a good face,” 
full of character, frank, fearless, and bear- 
ing the stamp of a noble soul. 

Roger Bond was the Robinson’s nearest 
neighbor. He entered the academy with 
Alice, but his father’s death made it necessa- 
ry to give up all further ideas of an educa- 
tion, and he made no complaint. He lived 
alone with his mother in the old homestead, 
and carried on the farm. He worked un- 
ceasingly, trying to clear the mortgage from 
the property, and denied himself everything 
but the bare necessaries of life. 

Mrs. Robinson died suddenly, of heart 
disease, and Alice was obliged to devote her- 
self to the care of the house and the chil- 
dren. A few weeks later her father was 
stricken with inflammatory rheumatism, and 
her heart and hands were fuller than ever. 
Her neighbor came to make one of his oc- 
casional calls. His heart beat furiously at 
sight of the worn, white face; the hands that 
grasped her’s trembled, and perhaps there 
were tears in his eyes. She met him with 
outward calmness. They could not remem- 
ber, these two, when they had not known 
and loved each other, but they were sorrow- 
ful woman and weary man, now. 

“Oh, Alice, if you knew how my heart 
aches for you!” 

“Ido know it, Roger, and you comfort 
me.” 

That was all that was said. There was 
something more to be done, and during the 
winter and following spring, Roger had 
the care of two farms on his hands. 

Early in the summer came fresh trouble. 
Mrs. Bond fell sick with partial paralysis 
and trouble with her head, becoming not 
only helpless, but exacting and impatient 
asa child. Several hundred dollars were 
lost by the rascality of a man who owed the 
money, and the season of bloom and bird- 
song brought to Roger Bond only dis- 
couragement and despondency. 

Alice Robinson threw on her sun-bonnet 
and hastened ‘‘across lots” to Mrs. Bond’s. 
She walked with head bent down, and the 
tears were in her eyes this time. 

‘Roger, I've come to tell you—” and 
then she stopped, trembling, and with. a 
great sob. 

“Oh, Alice!” he grasped her hands, then 
threw them from him. ‘‘It’s no use, Alice, 
but I’ve loved you so long and well, and 
hoped for so much;” and he turned from 
her with the look of a man who gazes into 
an open grave. She touched him on the 
shoulder, and he thrilled all over at the 
touch. 

‘*You know | love you, Roger, and you 
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need me now more than ever.” 

“But there is nothing to offer you but 
sickness and poverty and debt and hard 
work,” he said, hoarsely, his head still 
averted. 

“And the love which sanctifies all,” she 
whispered, and then he turned and looked 
straight into the noble, glorified face. 

There were few wedding preparations. 
Money was scarce and time had to be given 
to the crippled father and feeble mother, so 
dependent on their children’s care. But 
down in the old parsonage the white-haired 
minister married and blessed them, and 
they turned homewards to united labor as 
well as united love. 





You ask about the sequel? Well, Louise 
Ellery Morse did not prove to be anything 
like an angel, after all. Owing to his fa- 
ther’s business reverses, the young man was 
obliged to accept a book-keeper’s position, 
at a salary of fifteen hundred dollars a year, 
and to give his father some assistance out 
of that. The young couple could not sup- 
port the fine style in which they had begun 
to live, so they gave up their big house; 
and as Mrs. Morse could not consent to live 
in a small one, they ‘‘did not live, they 
boarded,” in a shabby-genteel way. 

There was one child, a wretched little 
thing, suffering from the mother’s tight 
lacing and ignorance of hygienic laws. It 
cried feebly for two months, and then 
stopped forever. The mother was not 
sorry—‘‘it had always been such a care,” 
and the father tried not to mourn or miss 
it, because he knew it was ‘‘better off.” 
There is a discouraged, struggling husband 
in the down-town store; a fretful, discon- 
tented wife in the up-town boarding-house, 
and no help or happiness for either, any- 
where. 

Mr. Robinson ‘‘got about again” a few 
months after his daughter’s marriage, but 
Roger’s mother lingered for three years, 
atrial and a discipline to the true hearts 
who loved and cared for her uncomplain- 
ingly to the end. One of the old arm-chairs 
in the family sitting-room is vacant, but on 
the knee of the grandfather who sits in the 
other, there sits a chubby, red-cheeked little 
girl, listening gravely to his funny stories 
of when her mother ‘‘was little, just like 
me!” 

There has been ‘“‘poverty, sickness, debt 
and hard work” for them; there has been 
also the love which has sanctified and 
blessed it all. 





Between the extremes lies the mean. 
There must be centre, as well as surface, 
to both life and love, and Truth is the 
essential element of the love that lasts. 

a «ode-0CUM 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
GRANDMOTHER'S STORY. 


BY GEORGE MARSH. 

‘Well, Aggie, you want me to tell you 
about your Aunt Agnes. lt will be hard 
for you to understand about her, because 
times have changed since she was little like 
you. Let me see—it was twenty years last 
fall, since she died. 

‘‘We lived on a farm in Central New 
York, about two miles from a little village, 
where we went for groceries and to meet- 
ing, when the roads were good. Your Aunt 
Agnes was our youngest child. She was a 
strange girl. We kept a good many men, 
and there was a great deal of work. The 
boys, that is, your father and Uncle Giles, 
were away at college, and they were costing 
your grandfather a sight of money. We 
had to be saving; not that we did not have 
what was good enough, but we could not 
hirea girl, when we had two of our own. 
My health was poor. Your grandfather 
was always scolding me for working so 
much, instead of making the girls do it. 

‘Your Aunt Susan would take hold and 
work lively, but Agnes had no ambition. 
She would drag about all day, as if she 
were dreaming. All she cared for was read- 
ing. Every time she got a chance, she 
would take a book, go off by herself, and 
read. She had been to the district school, 
and had as good an education as any one; 
but she was not satisfied: she wanted to go 
away to school. I don’t know what would 
have become of her, if we had let her have 
her own way. 

“After your Aunt Susan married, Agnes 
grew worse. We began to be afraid she 
would be an old maid. The summer she was 
twenty, Mr. Green came to preach in our 
church. I think he made up his mind to 
marry Agnes before he saw her, for he took 
no notice of her indifference, and asked her 
to be his wife. But la! she wouldn’t marry 
him! Then your grandfather and I got out 
of patience with her, but Mr. Green kept 
on trying to court her all winter. He was 
having a hard time of it. His wife had just 
died, and left a little baby, besides three 
other children; the oldest wasn’t nine years 
old, and he had no one to look after them. 
He hired a girl, but it was expensive, and 
she would not take care of things. They 
did have the most distressed house-keeping 
leversaw. Well, he needed a wife, if ever 
a man did. 

“One Monday Agnes wore a very long 
face. She did not say anything, but I saw 
the tears run down her cheeks and fall into 
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the tub, as she stood washing. I knew she 
was mad. I just told her she ought to be 
ashamed of herself for being so ungrateful, 
when she was having so much done for her; 
few mothers would stand what I did; peo- 
ple didn’t expect, when they had girls, that 
they would be obliged to keep them always. 
She did not answer me. 

“That night I heard a noise. I got up to 
see what it was. I looked through the key- 
hole of Agnes’ door, and there I saw her in 
her night-dress, walking the floor and cry- 
ing as if she were crazy. I heard her say, 
‘O God, let me die.’ 1 opened her door and 
told her to stop such nonsense and go to 
bed; that I guessed she would find God 
did not let people die just when they wanted 
to. I heard no more from her that night. 

“The next day she looked awful glum. 
At night, when she had finished ironing, 
she came out where 1 was sitting, and said: 
‘Mother, you may tell Mr. Green that I will 
marry him as soon as you like. You know 
I have never asked for anything but an ed- 
ucation, achance with my brothers to make 
my way inthe world. You, for the sake 
of a little money, have doomed me to a life 
of drudgery and isolation, and you will be 
responsible for the consequences.’ 

‘I told her I knew her wickedness would 
bring some awful judgment upon her, and 
it did. Well, we sent for Mr. Green, and 
told him just how it was. Agnes was will- 
ing to marry him, but she had a dreadful 
temper, and he would have to look out for 
it, Mr, Green was a pretty-spoken man. 
He said, ‘The fair sex mast be indulged in 
in their little whims.’ 

‘‘They were married in two weeks. Your 
grandfather gave them the handsomest 
house and lot in the village, and a great 
piece of wood land besides. He said it 
was worth five thousand dollars, altogether. 
That was what he paid for the boys’ places. 
He always said he would treat his children 
alike, and he did. 

“The church couldn’t give the minister 
much money, but we saw that they had 
things comfortable. Agnes and the baby 
seemed to take to each other right away. 
I was very busy thatsummer. I had hired 
a girl, but she would not do anything as I 
had been used to having it done, so I didn’t 
get down to see Agnes more than twice dur- 
ing the summer. I remember some one 
told me they thought Mrs. Green looked 
consumptive. I said, ‘She always had a 
pale look, but she was well and strong.’ 

“One night, late in the fall, one of her 
neighbors came and woke us and told us to 
get into his wagon as s@eon as possible. 
Agnes was very sick. The moment I saw 
her, I knew she was dying. I thought of 
her unprepared soul, and I said, ‘Agnes, 
let me send for some one to pray for your 
salvation.’ 

** ‘Mother,’ said she, ‘I am almost gone. 
I want to see the baby. Leave me alone 
with him for a little while.’ 

“I took the baby to her and went into 
the next room. I saw him put his little 
arms around her neck, and pat her cheek, 
and try to make her play with him; but 
she only hugged him closer and kissed him 
again and again. I went to take him away 
—she was dead! The baby cried and clung 
to her, and seemed surprised that she did 
not notice him. 

“Tt was a terrible blow to your grand- 
father and me, to have her die so sudden 
and unprepared; but when the Lord sends 
affliction, we must bear it. 

“Your father always upheld Agnes. 
When you were born he would have you 
named after her. He thinks you are like 
her, but I don’t.” 

‘Father is right. Don’t you know, grand- 
ma, I am going to Vasser College?” 

“That is well enough; your father can 
afford it.” 

‘‘But you sent father to college.” 

“Well, Aggie, you are not old enongh to 
understand that times are different now.” 

“I understand more than you think, 
grandma; and I am thankful things are not 
as they used to be.” 

poieilitiesass 
For the Woman's Journal. 


THE TRUE STORY OF A NEW ENGLAND 
GIRL. 





BY K. 


Among the death announcements in the 
daily papers, a short time ago, was that of 
Mrs. Emily B. Philbrick, lately Emily R. 
Bullard. Her profession was that of a land- 
scape and flower painter, and though she 
had attained to no especial eminence in it, 
the story of her brief life is not, perhaps, 
unworthy of mention in a journal devoted 
directly to the encouragement and illustra- 
tion of Woman's work. 

Born in Alstead, N. H., her first years 
were spent among its high hills with such 
advantages as the village-schools, a moth- 
er’s careful training, and a free access to the 
wide-epen volume of nature, could afford. 
As life advanced she had snatches of educa- 
tion at Mendon, in the Beverly High School, 
and in the Salem Normal School. She was 
everywhere a good scholar and a conscien- 
tious enthusiast for knowledge, though be- 
ing naturally delicate, her progress in it was 
often interrupted by long periods of sick- 
ness, in three of which she was brought 
down to the very door of the grave. 

Her parents, before she left the Normal 








School, had moved to Chicago, and ‘thithey 
in the midst of her course she, too, fled 
away from the breathof East winds. It was 
only, however, to come a little later undey 
the breath of the more terrible fire in which, 
as with so many other sufferers, all that the 
family had was destroyed, down even to 
most of the home trinkets and keepsakes. 
It was a flame, nevertheless, that kindled 
new aspiration in her heart. The sketching 
and painting for which she had developed 
a bit of taste at school, she resolved now to 
devote herself to, as her life work. Part of 
her studies in it were carried on in the East, 
and part at the West. 

Who shall recount the struggles of a poor 
girl, with no striking genius and no friends 
but those won by her own sweetness and 
goodness in working her way up, not to fame, 
but to a success which would bring her 
bread and clothes, and enable her to do 
something for the parents, who, after the 
tire, had been overtaken by misfortune after 
misfortune,—the evidences of her first ef. 
forts; the half pitying, half contemptuous 
look of the art-critic; the joy over returns 
for some of her pictures made by friends 
here and there, who sawin their colors the 
worth of the brave girl from whom they had 
come; the distrustful offering of others at 
public sales along with those of masters in 
the art, and the seeing of the patient labor 
of months, into which life and heart and 
eyesight had gone, struck off for a few dol] 
lars; and then slowly, oh! so slowly, the 
coming in of orders for the finishing up of 
this and that sketch, which had been ad- 
mired, till at last success won by downright 
perseverance and hard work, there was 
enough—more than enough, for the poor, 
weak hands to do. 

For it was all accomplished in the face, 
not only of the difficulties of the art itself, 
but of sickness, pain, heart aches and a bur- 
den of home cares. The mother broke down in 
health, and needed and received all a loving 
daughter’s devotion; then an accident hap- 
pened to the father, and he had the same. 
And then, what wonder that to herself their 
came head-aches, shadows over the bright 
eyes, and more of the old trouble in the 
throat qnd lungs? But under it all, she never 
faltered. It would be too much to say that 
she was everything in the family, for the 
father, the two brothers, and the sick moth- 
er, all strove with genuine New England 
courage and energy, to retrieve their for- 
tunes. But she was the light of home and 
the inspiration of their efforts; the one that 
all looked up too and lived in. 

And, yet, with many shadows, it was not 
all a darkened life. Her own sunny smile, 
fresh feelings, and naturally sweet and joy- 
ous temper, did much to make it bright. 
Two or three summers were blessed with 
long, happy weeks used in company with 
her teacher, a Boston artist, in sketching 
among the beautiful New England brooks 
and hills and along its shores, and wherever 
she went, as naturally as the spring awakes 
flowers, she had friends—not always pow- 
erful, but always good and true—rise up 
around her. There are little villages and 
nooks and corners of New Hampshire and 
Western Massachusetts, and along the coast 
of Maine, where the people will remember, 
as flitting among them, a picture in a picture, 
a graceful, slender-fingered girl always in- 
tent on her work, yet never teo intent for a 
bright smile and a pleasant word. 

Four months ago she was happily mar- 
ried, and came with herself and her art to 
make a home beautiful in Medway, Mass. 
But, alas, a trouble with the throat which 
for more than a year had prevented her 
speaking aloud, rapidly developed itself, 
and a difficult surgical operation became 
necessary. Forawhile it seemed successful, 
but before long the delicate frame, worn 
out with too much work and care, suddenly 
dropped, and without a struggle, at the age 
of twenty-nine, she passed away. Her spir- 
it even in the dreaming of weakness and 
pain, kept up its life-long cheer, and her 
last whispered words were, ‘‘Oh, father and 
mother have come and I am going home!” 

Her pictures will never be hung in galler- 
ies of fame. They are of only very modest 
size and subjects and pretensions,—a bunch 
of violets or apple blossoms, a bit of autumn 
woods, a New England brook or bridge, 2 
curve of the lovely Connecticut River, 2 
group of elms, a turn of some sequestered 
road or mountain path, a few rocks and 
beaches on the sea shore, which she always 
loved,—nothing that can boast of much 
originality or power; but they are conscien- 
tiously and faithfully done, have caught 
something, at least, of Nature’s undying 
charm, and, to the eyes of those who have 
known her, show beyond all else, a mingled 
gleam and shadow very fascinating, caught 
from the brightness of her own smile and 
the pathos of her own life. 

The story of her effort is worth telling. 
however, not so much for what she did in 
art as for what she did in womanhood. 
She was the type of hundreds, thousands, 
of New England girls who, thrown on their 
own resources and with no great gifts or 
opportunities, never think of sinking down 
into shame or despair, but struggle bravely 
and cheerfully with life, win their modest 
measure of success, and vindicate the inde- 
pendence and the capacity of their sex. It 
is sometimes said that such struggles, though 
noble in themselves, injure inevitably the 
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delicacy and subtle inner beauty of woman- 
hood; make those who go through them, 
coarse, hard, worldly, masculine; this in- 
deed being the standard argument against 
the independence of Woman. It was cer- 
tainly not a result which followed in her 
case. She was a girl who had to the last, 
the delicate, wonderful, indefinable charm 
of feminineness; far more so than thou- 
sands of those brought up in the midst of 
juxury and ease, whose whole life is a round 
of flirting with fans and dressing for balls 
and churches. Some of the most delicate 
flowers grow on the hard mountain-ridges 
exposed to every breeze that blows; some 
of the most bold and gaudy ones, in marshes 
and fens sheltered from all but the sunlight’s 
dallying rays. She never thought of her- 
self as a heroine; went forward in life witha 
smile, not a simper; had only girlhood’s fair 
proportion of sentiment and nonsense; and 
did in the world a good, honest work. 

It is sad now to see the brush that the 
delicate white fingers never more will touch, 
and the pallet over which the pale, earnest 
face and the large lustrous eyes never more 
will bend. But she has left a picture of her- 
self hung up in many hearts, which will 
have the place of honor there when all can- 
vas ones are taken down; and, out of her 
life’s toil, carried one with her of a true wo- 
manly character, which will last when the 
richer colors of the great earthly masters 
shall have faded away. 

Newport, R. 1. 
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WHO CAN AFFORD TO WAIT? 


The anecdote is told of Fitz-Hugh Ludlow 
that once travelling in Oregon, he was 
chided by a religious stage-driver for his sin 
of novel-reading, and was told that ‘‘an im- 
mortal being ought not to spend his time in 
that manner.” He answered that ‘‘an im- 
mortal being was just the one who could 
afford to do it.” 

Whether or not novel reading may be the 
wisest occupation an immortal being can af- 
ford, may depend upon individual circum- 
stances; but the principle underlying that 
reply, is of deep significance and wide ap- 
plication. The uncertainty and brevity of 
life in this world, is continually forced into 
our convictions by facts under our daily ob- 
servation. We are thoroughly indoctrinated 
with the belief that all men are mortal, but 
though we hold that the soul cannot die, 
we lose out of our consciousness the fact 
that, after this world, life goes on widening 
and lengthening toward the infinite. We 
forget that in all the vital interests of our 
being we can gauge their relations by the 
measure of immortality. 

We forget, too, that the world does not 
die with us. If everything does not get ac- 
complished, if all problems are not solved 
and all difficulties settled during our life- 
time, there are generations to come after, 
who can carry on the work. We are so 
impatient to see results that we fail to rec- 
ognize the necessary progress of growth 
into fruition. 

Hasty, and injudicious, or questionable 
means which produce an immediate effect 
inthe right direction, do not really help a 
good cause. There will come a re action 
which may set the new line of progress 
farther back than the old boundary. It is 
very necessary that before we go ahead, we 
make ourselves sure we are right. We can 
afford to go slowly, or to wait, but we can- 
not afford to go back. Because everything 
is not achieved for Woman that the earnest 
workers in her behalf would see accom- 
plished, we need not be discouraged, neither 
should we rush impetuously into measures 
which may carry a promise of success, but 
do not really conquer any new outpost, 
nor strengthen those already gained. It is 
hard to see individual suffering; to possess 
our souls in patience while women and 
children suffer shipwreck of all things, but 
we must learn to work wisely and hopeful- 
ly and patiently. God is not hurried in his 
plans. If we would be co-workers with 
him, we must accept his methods. 

But if God is not hurried, neither is he 
idle nor indifferent. He who sits with fold- 
ed hands waiting for time to work out the 
desired result, is no co-worker with the Di- 
vineOne. ‘I bide my time” isnot the mot- 
to of effortless waiting or selfish harvesting 
of a chance crop, but it is the watchword of 
the grand patience and confident expecta- 
tion which come after heroic endeavor. 

L. A. F. 
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THOSE TRAILS. 





Eprrors JovrNaL.—Woman’s dress at 
present is fit for nothing but standing in the 
middle of a room. If the streets are dry, 
a lady carries with her a cloud of dust. 
On a rainy day it must be vexatious for her 
‘osee her brothers step nimbly over the 
mud-puddles, while she is weighed down by 
her dripping clothes. 

It is said that the first cause of the crush 
in leaving the gallery of the theater, at the 
rate Brooklyn fire, was the catching of a 
‘rail in the banister, and others falling over 
't. Consider how little chance there is for 
“Woman to escape at such atime as com- 
pared to aman, when her dress is stepped 
“pon and she is thus held to the spot. At 
the great fire of the Cathedral, in Chili, the 
mortality was greatly increased by the wo- 
en's clothes, fashion at that time dictating 





hoop-skirts and long trails. Whena reform 
in woman's clothing is spoken of, there is 
immediately a cry of ‘‘Not graceful.” By 
all means let us be ornamental if consistent 
with use and safety; but, if one cannot be 
both useful and ornamental, it is better to be 
useful. If a woman in going to a public 
place has no regard for her own life, she 
might at least have a regard for that of oth- 
ers, and wear a dress of suitable dimensions. 
H. B. 
Washington, D. €. 

EE a 
HAWTHORNE ON WOMEN PREACHERS. 


Hawthorne was not a theologian, but he 
was a genius, gifted with what Joseph Cook 
names the first two tests of truth—Intuition 
and Insight—beyond almost any man of his 
day. This is Hawthorne’s thought: ‘‘O, in 
the better order of things, Heaven grant that 
the ministry of souls may be left in charge 
of women! The gates of the Blessed City 
will be thronged with the multitude that 
enter in, when that day comes! The task 
belongs to woman. God meant it for her. 
He has endowed her with religious senti- 
ment in its utmost depth and purity, refined 
from that gross, intellectual alloy with 
which every masculine theologist — save 
only One, who merely veiled Himself in 
mortal and masculine shape, but was, in 
truth, Divine—has been prone to mingle it.” 
— Oliver Johnson. 
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CALL THE RESERVES. 


The Chicago Tribune publishes the fol- 
lowing spirited letter from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert: 

‘‘Now that the cancer of corruption is eat- 
ing its way so near to the vital organs of the 
body-politic, it were well, at whatever ex- 
pense of personal pain and party interest, 
to submit to the sharp knife of reform. The 
surgeon may not bea pleasant visitor, but 
most people prefer him to grim death. Let 
us call in the operator."—Chicago Tribune. 

Had the experiment of a genuine Repub- 
lic ever been tried, it would then be in order 
to question whether or no such a form of 
government was the best, or to decide that 
the ballot wasu failure. Sucha government 
has never yet existed,—‘‘a government of 
the people, for the people, by the people.’’ 
During the past hundred years we have been 
wana © a of the men, for the 
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men, e men, and some of us are re- 
signed to the fact that many are about ready 
to say ‘“‘amen” to it. 

With a strong faith in Republicanism, do 
we not recognize some unmet want in our 
Government — some moral force — some 
American element to neutralize the foreign 
element,—some peaceful element to neutra- 
lize the war-like spirit? If a careful study 
of the histories of varied nations shall seem 
to disclose such an element, shall we through 
prejudice refuse to see? 

istory, sacred and profane, ancient and 
modern, is conclusive on two points: first, 
that the peculiarly feminine characteristic 
is a talent for government; second, that all 
nations have advanced in civilization in pro- 
portion to the freedom of Woman. 

Doubtless, my first proposition will be 
most promptly disputed; but look into his- 
torya moment. All through the ages wo- 
men have been instructed in music, painting, 
sculpture; and yet Woman, enigma that 
she is, has never composed a great opera or 
oratorio, er taken rank with the old masters 
in painting or sculpture; while, without 
special instruction in political economy or 
the science of government, all through the 
ages she has displayed great skill as a ruler 
—whether it be Deborah judging Israel, and 
thereby insuring to the war-scourged tribes 
‘*peace and rest for forty years,” or as Eliza- 
beth or Victoria in England, Catherine of 
Russia, Isabella of Castile, who placed her 
jewels in the almost discouraged mariner’s 
hands and, in the name of Woman, bade 
Columbus give Columbia to the world, or 
the long line of Regents in India, China, and 
Japan, the study of whose remarkable reigns 
is so concisely and suggestively presented 
by John Stuart Mill, from the Queen-moth- 
er to the mother-Queen, women seemed to 
have governed the national families with 
perfect ease, while the head of the house- 
hold was absent, fighting his battles, build- 
ing his temples, and composing his music. 

What has been the central point of the 
statesmanship of our Government? Slavery. 
What is Woman’s record on this question” 

First, turn to her record in England. In 
the article upon ‘‘Slavery” in the New 
American Cyclopedia we read: In 1823 a 
Society was formed for the mitigation and 
gradual abolition of slavery throughout the 
British dominions. The principal leaders 
in this new movement were Mr. Clarkson, 
Mr. Wilberforce, and Mr. Buxten. About 
this time mer a phamplet, written by 
Elizabeth Heyrick, a Gosker, and entitled, 
‘Immediate, not Gradual, Abolition.” Her 
views did not at first command the assent 
of those who controlled the operations of 
the Society, but subsequently reflection and 
discussion, and the resistence of the Colonial 
authorities to every scheme of amelioration 
proposed by Parliament, finally led them 
almost unanimously to the conclusion that 
she was right, and they abandoned the doc- 
trines of gradualism to those of immediate 
emancipation. 

Turning to Woman’s record in our own 
country, we find that in 1836 four women 
were preaching and prophesying to this 
nation upon the evils of slavery. Frances 
Wright, Ernestine L. Rose (a native of Po- 
land), addressed large audiences in Charles- 
ton, 8. C., ete., on ‘‘The Science of Govern- 
ment.” Much ridicule was aimed at Woman 
in advance of her coming, but wherever she 
came she conquered, and our ablest states- 
men were the first to congratulate her and 
recognize the truth. In May, 1837, a Na- 
tional Women’s Anti-Slavery Convention 
was called in New York, in which eight 
States were represented by seventy-one del- 
egates. In this Convention Angelina Grimke 
was appointed to prepare an appeal to the 
people of the Free States, and a letter to 





John Quincy Adams, thanking him for his 
services in defending the right of petition 
for women, qualified with the regret that by 
expressing himself ‘‘adverse to the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia,” 
he did not sustain the cause of freedom and 
of God. 

So important a part had women played in 
the anti-slavery cause that, when a world’s 
convention was called to meet in London, 
among the regular delegates sent from the 
United States were Lucretia Mott, Mary 
Grew, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Abby Kim- 
ber, Elizabeth Neele, Sarah Pugh, Emily 
Winslow, Abby Southwick, and Anne 
Greene Phillips. But upon arriving in 
England these women were denied seats in 
the Convention. The debate in regard to 
their admission lasted an entire day. Daniel 
O'Connell, Dr. Bowring, Henry B. Stanton, 
George Thompson and Wendell Phillips 
argued in vain for their admission, while 
William Lloyd Garrison, although the vast 
audience were waiting to greet him the lion 
of the day, sat dumb and silent, refusing te 
take his seat while women were thus ig- 
nored. 

From that day until this, American wo- 
men, from Lydia Maria Child to Harriet 
Beecher Stowe inclusive, have been safe 
counselors upon this question, and the end 
is not yet. Men and women have ridi- 
culed; Presbyteries and Conferences have 
protested; Supreme Courts have ignored; 
and yet, turning neither to the right 
hand nor the left, the ‘‘coming woman” 
has steadily approached the ballot-box. 
Even now the rusty doors of old Har- 
vard swing from their moorings; political 
conventions welcome her to their platforms, 
while Englishmen are roused to enthusiasm 
when women are candidates for positions 
on their School Boards. She isa recog- 
nized power in the temperance reform, 
while thoughtful men, who recognize the 
influence of immoral women in Washing- 
ton and the lobby, are reflecting upon 
the latent influence of our good women as 
the only unrepresented force in our Govern- 
ment. 

Not to plead the justice of our claim, not 
even reminding you of the lesson learned 
from you,that ‘‘taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny,” in the name of liberty and 
country we plead with you to call in the re- 
serves before again we are called to saerifice 
the first born of every household because 
you will not let His people go. 

Meanwhile we wait and watch while our 
earnest prayers ascend to God for home and 
native land. 

E1LizaBETH Boynton HARBERT. 

Evanston, Ill. 
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DRUNKENNESS. 


People who keep close watch say that 
drunkenness is alarmingly on the increase, 
and its open manifestations far more notice- 
able than in prohibitory days. As one of 
those manifestations, they speak of the 
growing and insufferable abuse of working 
teams by their drunken drivers. Some also 
intimate that many more arrests would now 
be made by the police if the latter received 
a fee for each arrest, as they formerly did. 
—Springfield Republican. 











ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 
25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. __ty4 


STEW ART’S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


FOR SEWING MAC 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 











TRUTH 
Unveiling Falsehood. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES 
Of the above-named picture, 


RETOUCHED BY THE ARTIST, 


On the best class board 


25 BY 35 INCHES. 


Limited number only to be issued. 
Price per copy, carefully boxed, $10.00. 
All orders must be addressed to the Publisher, 


LILLY M. SPENCER, 
294 High Street, 

Newark N J. 
Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal.Par- 

$395: tree. J. Worth & Co.St.Louis,Mo. 

Miss Anna D. Lawrence, 


TEACHER OF 


Piano Forte and Singing. 


Has studied in Germany and refers by permission to 
MISS F. E. PAINE. E. 8. METCALF, 
MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE, GEORGE L. OSGOOD, 
DR. EBEN TOURJEE. 
Address, Care Edward A. Lawrence, D. D., 
Terms $20. Marblehead, Mass. 
Miss Lawrence is in Boston on Mondays and Tnes- 


days, and could give lessons on these days in this 
city, either in vocal or instrumental music. 3w1 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No, 581 Washington Street, Boston. 

Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 

uarterly, commencing on the first 7 of April, July, 
October and January in each year. Dividends paya- 











ble in July and January. The Institution has a paid 
up guarantee fund of $205,000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
be set aside semi-annually by the new Savings } 
law. sm5 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Company! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


YE invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 

year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 

make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 

grade Teas believing them to be cheaper in the end 

and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower ies, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly Fano and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small t over the first cost of im- 

, OUR PRIC LL BE FOUND W- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 

retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 


HYGIENIC 
Under-Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


(Obtained the Highest Award at 
Centennial.) 


Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Eman- 


Union  under-Flannel 


cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Dress-Re- 
form Corset Waists, Stocking 
Supporters, Skirt Suspenders, 


&e. 


and a variety of articles indispensable to all ladies 
desiring to dress hygienically. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List sent FREE on application. 


Address 


MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 


6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 


Third door from Fifth Avenne. lyte 








FURNITURE, 

Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 


Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &., &c., &c. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 
SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street, 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur. 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
JOEL GOLDITHWAI1 & ©. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53.) 
resisted a tax of ‘‘Ship money.” The names 
of the twelve judges who ided against 
him are consigned to oblivion. I dug out 
their names with difficulty. One of these 
judges had intended to stand firm for the 
king, but his wife advised him to go for 
the people and he did so. If Abijah Smith, 
of Glastonbury, Ct., had resisted taxation 
a hundred years ago, how we should have 
treasured up his memory. But now when 
Abby Smith resists, although she is 
more learned than half the men in this hall, 
and more se than I,—people say ‘‘Why 
does she not pay her taxes?” King George 
tried to bribe our fathers to pay, by show- 
ing them how they could do so and yet get 
their tea cheaper than ever before. ‘‘No, 
we do not sell our principles. We will 
stand at our threshold and fight here.” In 
New York, when Southern merchants 
wrote to a well-known firm: “If you hold 
these principles we will not deal with you,” 
the firm replied: ‘Don’t! We dealin silks, 
not principles.” At Concord Bridge men 
said, a hundred years ago, ‘“‘No taxation 
without representation.” They were not, 
as Major Pitcairn said, ‘‘rebels against a 

government.” Last year the men of 
Concord created a statue—degenerate sons 
of noble sires—and taxed the women of 
Concord without their consent, to pay for 
it. They violated our fundamental princi- 
ple on the first battlefield of the Revolu- 
tion. 

I hold it truth, with him who sings 

To one clear harp in divers tones, 

That men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things. 

Let us declare, as our fathers did, a hun- 
dred years ago, that we repudiate the taxa- 
tiod of any woman till she possesses the 
same power they.demanded. Let us deny 
with our whole® heart, mind, soul and 
strength that government derives its validity 
from the consent of one sex only. Let us 
repudiate as unjust every exercise of power 
which does not rest upon the consent of all 
men and women. When that time comes, 
there will be ‘‘nobler manners, purer laws.” 
On that early summer morning when Sam. 
Adams took the ground that it was right to 
resist the Government he said ‘‘What a fine 
morning is this!” “A fine day, indeed,” 
said his friend. ‘1 mean,” said Adams, ‘‘a 

lorious day for America.” When Woman 
Suffrage is granted, a more glorious day 
will dawn. Many of us have been to the 
Tabernacle and heard the Choir. Butif the 
lips of that choir have been touched with 
fire from the living God, it will avail noth- 
ing, so long as we continue to trample on 
the just rights of the weakest or the hum- 
blest citizen. 

Rev. Jesse H. Jones said: The town of 
Abington, by a vote of more than two to 
one, in open town meeting, after a full con- 
sideration of the case upon its merits, be- 
tween 300 and 400 voters being present, has 
instructed its selectmen to petition the leg- 
islature that the women of Abington may 
‘Ye empowered to vote upon all matters in 
our future town-meetings upon the same 
terms as men, When the question was 
taken and the vote doubted, it was again 
taken, and the chairman delared that the 
resolution was adopted by a vote of more 
than two to one. The reasons advanced 
were the following: About one-third of 
the money weexpend is for school purposes. 
All our teachers but three are women. 
The total number is fifteen, four-fifths of 
whom are women. Whenever a school ex- 
amination takes place, nine-tenths of all 
who attend or manifest any interest in 
it, are women. In other towns a similar 
state of things prevails. In our town it is 
well known that it is the women mostly 
who think and care for these things. They 
send the children; they visit the schools; 
the chief exceptions are the paid officials. 
lf the women of our town are fit to be its 
teachers and its mothers, should they not 
share in the official care of the schools? 
No man said a word to the contrary, when 
these statements were made. If women 
must take the principal care of the children, 
and we know it to be so, then it is their 
proper place to spend half an hour once a 
year in saying who shall be the School 
Comunittee. 

Much of the town-money is spent in the 
care of paupers, mostly poor women and 
children. If women helped elect those who 
have charge of these, they would be better 
cared for. And if it is essential to a better 
administration of the pauper-fund that wo- 
men should have that charge, why should 
not women help select the guardians of the 
poor? Already, in all our religious organi- 
zations, women are being set apart to ad- 
minister important church business official- 
ly. We only ask that our town, in its secu- 
lar capacity, may do what the citizens al- 
ready do individually and in a religious ca- 
pacity. 

A majority of all the intelligent and skil- 
ful women of my town desire the Suffrage. 
Let me state a fact in proof of this state- 
ment. There is but one church in my own 
part of the tewn. In the Woman’s sewin 
circle of that church, I have ascertaine 
that two-thirds wish to vote. Of the re- 
maining one-third, all but threeor four sa 
they are willing the right should be granted. 
In behalf of these women I ask for Suffrage. 
The effect of our petitions, if granted, 
would be just such an improvement as would 
take place if hitherto, as in oriental coun- 
tries, our women had been excluded from 
the church and the streets, and now for 
the first time were permitted to go to these 
places. Henceforth the women of our 
town would goto the town-meeting with 
their husbands and brothers, as they now 
go with them elsewhere. Their presence 
would tone up our school system; they 
would help take charge of it. “On an aver- 
age our women are better qualified to do 
this than are our men, just as our men are 
better qualified to carry on a shoe-shop than 
are our women, In the case of our chari- 
ties a similar improvement would follow— 
more quiet, but equally real. It would con- 
sist in a greater sense of comfort where 
those who give and those who receive are 
better related. The poor people would be 
better and more economically cared for. The 

interests of Temperance would surely be 
promoted, The women of my town are 
not drunkards, but some ef them are suf- 





ferers by the intemperance of men. They de- 
sire to vote, so that they may bring their 
political as well as moral force to bear 
against the evils of intemperance. On this 
account more than anything else they en- 
treat and I entreat you to grant these peti- 
tions. We limit ourselves to our own town 
and to those matters which our town has a 
right todo. The men of Abington ask you 
to allow the women of Abington to vote 
upon those questions which concern the 
town of Abington alone. 


WENDELL Puiuuips said: I think it is no 
self-conceit which says that Massachusetts, 
as a community, has always been the first, 
or among the first, to avail herself of any 
light in regard to political affairs. It has 
been our object to lead in all movements for 
the social and civil improvement of the Age. 
We come to ask this Legislature to follow 
in the footsteps of its predecessors; not to 
be laggard, but todo as our fathers have 
done; te exercise the keenest insight, to 
take the broadest outloek, for the benefit of 
those who shall come after us. We ask 
you to advance a step in the practical rec- 
ognition of rights—that is all. Wedo not ask 
you to grant, give, allow, concede,anything 
—you cannot give anything to Woman that 
is not hers of right already. We ask you 
to recognize an element hitherto neglected, 
to atone for an injustice, to right a wrong. 
This right of Suffrage inheres in me; — 
do not owe it to a grant; iftaken from me it 
would be awrong. It is se with women. 

Look at the condition of the sexes. Con- 
trast the past with the present. See the 
strides which within fifty years have been 
made in opening doors for Woman. Take 
Literature; where then there was one wo- 
man poet, writer of fiction, or essayist, 
there are now authors equal in number and 
in genius tothe men. Take Journalism: 
we used to think it a profession exclusively 
for men. Women now are on the staff of 
all our leading papers. Take Public Speech: 
women are on every lyceum platform; there 
indeed, in the scale, man almost kicks 
the beam. To-day the influence of Woman 
asa speaker is as great as his, Take the 
Law as it concerns the status of a married 
woman. What a revolution! She may 
trade, she may contract, she may collect her 
own wages, she may make a will. Our 
statutes have become almost ignorant of 
distinctions of sex. Takeour schools; four 
fifths of the teachers are women. College 
doors begin to open. In Europe it is the 
same, ake war even; when the gun is 
fired at Sumter, Woman raises the hospi- 
tal supplies; the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment passes iargely into the hands of wo- 
men. Sex vanishes even in War. Take 
Trade, once exclusively masculine; now, 
here and, there, Woman touches business 
affairs and is felt in commercial channels 
all over the country. In England women 
vote in Town-elections, in School affairs; 
everywhere except for members of Parlia- 
ment. We are notin front of the tenden- 
v of the Age: we are only abreast of it. 

ake the Professions: women have stormed 
the medical profession; they are at the door 
of the legal profession; they appear in the 
pulpit; women touch the very steps of the 
State House. We only ask you to recog- 
nize this tendency, to move with this great 
current of civilization. 

De Tocquveille has painted a striking pic- 
ture of the drift of modern society toward 
Democracy. Civilization in Asia—the wo- 
man a piece of property, nothing more. 
Moving Westward—she becomes an orna- 
ment of society, something more than pro- 
perty, a being possessed of personal and 
property rights. She is educated. We 
invent a system of trusteeship, almost whol- 
ly to circumvent the law in her behalf. 
Every father wants his daughter to have 
something. Here in Massachusetts we 
sweep away the legal sham, and let the wife 
own the property. In France Woman called 
society into existence. Canning once said: 
“I call a new world into existence to recti- 
fy the injustice of the old.” The whole 
— of civilization is toward Woman Suf- 
rage. 

hat races dominate the world to-day? 
Not the Oriental, not the Latin, but the 
Northern, the German, and English. Tac 
itus says that the Northern races acknowl- 
edged the rights of Woman. Now either this 
Northern race has been helped forward by 
Woman,or else the best and most progressive 
race has seen fit to help her forward. Take 
either form of the dilemma, it is the same 
wherever you touch the question: in each 
case she is recognized, she does help gov- 
ern. After forty years’ agitation in Massa- 
chusetts, when the great world-current runs 
this way, are we unreasonable to say to a 
Massachusetts Legislature—submit a Con- 
stitutional Amendment, and let us try it 
before the people. Let us see whether 
Massachusetts is ready for it or not. No- 
body has ever refuted the argument of 
Mr. Bowditch, or ever can: government 
rests, on our theory, upon the consent of 
the governed. You cannot make any ex- 
ception which does not bear equally on the 
whole mass of citizens, and which an in- 
dividual cannot surmount at will. You 
say a ‘‘certain amount of education;” all 
can attain it; this is not an unjust one, 
But you cannot prescribe a qualification 
which no one can remove. The nation 
wiped out a distinction of race in citizen- 
ship which its victim could not change. It 
clutched the opportunity to abolish it. 
Now everybody admits that to say a black 
man shall not vote is unjust. We began by 
saying, here in Massachusetts, *‘Only a imem- 
ber of an orthodox church shall vote.” But 
men cannot control their belief. Then we 
said, ‘‘a voter must own a certain amount of 
property.” The public mind threw off these 
inconsistencies. One step after another, 
we have advanced. Now sex alone is left 
as an insurmountable barrier. Either leave 
this out also, or say to Europe. ‘‘Our fathers 
made a mistake. Their philosophy was 
wrong.” Even then we should say, with 
Europe, we will make a moderate property 
qualification, easily attainable; a moderate 
educational qualification, easily reached; 
but an insurmountable qualification of sex, 
either,on the European or American theory, 
no argument can justify. 

We can bring reasons why the Declara- 
tion ot Independence should never have 
been written. But accepting that, ihe sex 





line is as inconsistent as the negro line. 
The negro line has disappeared, the sex line 
will follow. This is the broadest question 
of the age. The purity, the peace, the suc- 
cess of American institutions are all in- 
volved in our reform. Europe can truly 
say that in two respects our government 
is to-day a failure. One is the regula- 
tion of a great ~. and this is an era of 
great cities. Sir Robert Peel once said in 
the British Parliament, ‘‘ Universal Suffrage 
never yet governed a = city.” Itis true. 
New York has been for years in the hands 
of a gang of thieves. Its piety, wealth, 
talent, intellect, all waked up to the fact 
ten years ago. Tyng and Astor and Booth 
and ©’Conor all combined to arrest the 
thieves and get back the money. It wasa 
rebellion against the municipal authorities. 
After ten years they have not got back a 
dollar, and within three months, have cap- 
tured one man. What an evidence of weak- 
ness! What a revelation of the corruption 
of municipal life! The other day Tilden 
said: ‘‘I can be elected if Morrisey, O’Brien, 
and Kelley combine and give me the city of 
New York.” Who are these three men? 
Not Shakespeare, nor Milton, but the leaders 
of the corrupt political element which 
always abides in a great city where half a 
million men and a thousand million dollars 
areaggregated. I once said that ‘‘no mayor 
of an American city can be elected except 
by the consent of the dangerous classes. 
A mayor wrote me that his case was an ex: 
ception. I replied, ‘‘May I print your let- 
ter?” He answered, ‘‘No!” Another mayor 
wrote: ‘‘l was elected without such consent, 
but my Board of Aldermen squelched me 
within thirty days.” Yet our cities grow 
faster than the country; they treble while 
population doubles. We need anew ele- 
ment. Where shall we find it but in Wo- 
man? 

Take our legislatures: 1 propose to speak 
respectfully of legislatures. (laughter) But 
wealth, perpetuated and organized in corpo- 
rations, controls them. Our system of in- 
corporated wealth would have driven Jeffer- 
son crazy. These companies have no chil- 
dren or grandchildren to divide or scatter 
their power. This hall fights against money, 
marshalled and led by the ablest educated 
brains of the State. God tells us that if 
there is any element of mind or heart or 
conscience not yet enlisted, we must call it 
in, that the next century may have the best 
possible chances of success in the terrible 
battle it will have to fight against monopoly. 
Our fathers said: ‘‘Clear the ground, give 
every opportunity.” So we say, if in 
higher education, in the relation of the 
sexes, in the representation of the home, 
there is any new force, the hour demands 
it of us. Did Jefferson create a good gov- 
ernment? Whatisitsevidence? The truth 
and purity of the people who grow up under 
it. Humboldt says that the superiority of 
the Americans consists largely in the su- 
perior character of our citizens. If we 
cannot keep our purity, it is an evidence of 


failure. We have not created the right 
kind of men. We want to meet new condi- 
tions. Sam. Adams never saw a city of a 


million men, with thousands who don’t 
know where their next meal is to come 
from. He never saw Tom. Scott with three 
hundred million dollars in his hand. Wo- 
man Suffrage is a right, but it is more than 
that; it is a social necessity, an absolute 
political need. Watch the human race; 
when men and women act a together, 
always and everywhere they do better than 
when apart: wherever Man subjects Wo- 
man, both deteriorate. When women be- 
came readers, it was necessary that litera- 
ture must be expurgated. Shakespeare, 
who wrote for men, cannot be read aloud 
to an audience of both sexes without omis- 


sions. But Dickens and Tennyson have 
clean pages. They wrote for mothers and 
sisters. very modern movement that has 


lifted Woman has lifted society also. When 
colleges open their doors, shall the town- 
meetings be closed? What would a church 
be without women, Mr. Chairman? It 
could not raise a minister’s salary. In 
the World’s Temperance Convention, wo- 
men were excluded from the floor and ad- 
mitted only as spectators. But when we 
asked—‘‘ Where are our helpers?” they were 
in the galleries banished from our midst. 
Where is the reason for this? Why drive 
out women? The Turk says: “If Woman 
lifts her veil in the street, society will per- 
ish.” Here she goes to the post office and 
society survives. Europe and America say, 
“Let her go free.” 

As a petitioner I ask this Legislature to 
let women vote; but, as a student of this 
Centennial year, who hopes for a group of 
republics, a century hence, free from the 
despot’s sword, with serene confidence that 
self-government will triumph I claim of 
Woman that she shall vote. 1 have worked 
for Temperance for forty years; our path 
is blocked. Manhood is crippling. Capi- 
talis gaining. I want Woman Suffrage as 
a make-weight for Humanity. I do not 
claim that Woman is better than Man, but 
that both are better than either. God's 
principle is that of the family. Here is the 
type. Men and women co-operating and 
inter-acting. 1 want to take that caucus of 
men alone, with its tricks, its hideous doc- 
trine of availability, and by introducing 
women, to lift it up to the level of the par- 
lor, and make it as pure as society, as sacred 
as the home. 

The Chairman said: As the only remon- 
strant who has appeared declines to state her 
objections, I will introduce Miss Beedy as 
the next speaker. 

Miss Mary E. Berpy said; If England’s 
John Bright had been in favor of Woman 
Suffrage, English women would now be 
voters on the same terms as men. In this 
country Wendell Phillips has always been 
in its favor. De Tocqueville gave it as his 
opinion that much of the superiority of 
America is due to that of her women. Eu- 
ropeans admit that in average education 
American women excel those of Europe. 
Yet European women strange as it may 
seem, are superior to our own in political 
rights. Very early in the history of Eng- 
lish representative government women voted 
and legal opinion is equally divided as to 
whether the right was then acknowledged 
or whether these instances were mere irreg- 














ularities. But the present movement in 
England, begun only about ten years ago. 
In 1866, Mr. Disraeli uttered, so far as is 
known, the first public expression in its fa- 
vor in Parliament. He said: “If you talk 
of the tax-payer’s right to the franchise the 
women who own property and pay taxes 
have as much right to the franchise as men 
have.” The reform bill of 1867 put the 
property qualification so low that in the 
parliamentary boroughs almost every man 
7 a vote. In 1873 Mr. Mill introduced a 
bill to give women parliamentary Suffrage, 
and wrote; ‘‘We were all delighted with 
the number of our minority.” This mea- 
sure then received seventy-three votes, which 
was probably in advance of public opinion 
at that time. Some members doubtless fol- 
lowed Mr. Mill without reflection, among 
others John Bright. In 1868 women were 
admitted to vote in municipal elections and, 
in 1869, in School-Board eleetions. In 1870 
Mr. Jacob Bright introduced a Bill similar 
to that of Mr. Mill. It provides that words 
importing the masculine gender in relation 
to the franchise shall apply equally to wo- 
men. Last year 152 members voted for the 
measure. This includes a majority of the 
liberal votes cast, and one third of the con- 
servative votes. Mr. Gladstone formall 
withdrew his opposition, and added that af- 
ter the ballot bill is passed women should 
be admitted. Mr. Disraeli has steadily sup- 
ported the measure. The London Standard, 
the leading conservative organ supports it. 
So do the Daily Times and Scotsman of Ed- 
inboro. In Belfast the papers are favorable, 
while in Dublin they are divided. Among 
dissenting ministers scarcely any are op- 
posed, theugh some are indifferent. A 
large majority of them are in favor. The 
Established Church is strongly in favor. 
The Bench of Bishops would support it. 
The Roman Catholic clergy are much less 
favorable. Yet the Catholic Bishop of 
Limerick supports it, and Cardinal Manning 
has alluded favorably to the public work of 
women, and said recently, speaking of the 
Temperance question, ‘‘Men drink and wo- 
men suffer; why don’t we consult the opin- 
ion of women?” Of the leading names in 
literature it has been asserted that two thirds 
have signed our petitions. Perhaps this is 
an overstatement, but they are largely in fa- 
vor. At first Parliament led public opin- 
ion; now public opinion is in advance of 
Parliament. The germinal principle of the 
English Constitution is that property should 
be represented. In England a property- 
owner votes wherever he has property. The 
Misses Ashworth, prominent Suffragists, 
would vote, if they were men, for seven 
members of Parliament, having property in 
seven places. Women are eften consulted 
on political questions. Miss Nightingale, 
in her sick room, is the standard authority 
on Sanitary questions, and it is said that no 
change is made in regard to the Sanitary 
regulations of the British army in India 
without her approval. She signs every 
year a Woman Suffrage petition. Women 
take an active part in some branches of gov- 
ernment administration. Miss Hill had val- 
uable special knowledge and it was used. 
Mrs. Nassau Senior, sister of Thomas 
Hughes, has done important political work. 
One of the most important matters in Eng- 
land is the management of pauper schools. 
The official made favorable reports which 
Mr. Stanley distrusted. He sent for Mrs. 
Nassau Senior. Her report astonished all 
England. For weeks every local paper con- 
tained some reference to her view—a new 
view, a woman’s view. The Standard en- 
dorsed it heartily. She showed that in- 
stead of 96 per cent. as stated by the officials, 
only 40 per cent. of the children in these 
schools turned out well. Her articles did 
more than those of almost any other writer 
to carry the Reform Bill. Miss Cobbe too 
is the leader of a movement to put Vivisec- 
tion under inspection. Miss cker, the 
leader of the Woman Suffrage movement, 
has exerted a decided political influence. 
Leading men think it unwise to reject wo- 
men’s help. Women are considered more 
economical in their expenditure of public 
money. An Inspector complaining of ex- 
travagance in one department made an ex- 
ception in the case of the only woman there. 

he women I have named and many oth- 
ers of eminence are in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage. Petitions were sent into Parliament 
with hundreds of thousands of signers. 
Very few have been sent in against it. Once 
only, from two Town Councils in Scotland, 
where women do not yet vote in Municipal 
affairs. From Taunton, represented by Sir 
Henry James, a bitter opponent, a majority 
of the women sent upa petition for Suf- 
frage. In Bristol a majority of the women 
vote. In Manchester, nine out of ten; in 
smaller towns a smaller proportion. In 
School Board elections, invariably women 
vote inas large a proportion as the men. 
It is common, in England, for women to 
canvass in behalf of their favorite candi- 
dates. Politics are a prominent topic of 
conversation in society. Mr. John Bright’s 
opposition is owing in part to his opinion 
that women would oppose his measure—the 
disestablishment of the English Church. 
But liberal Birmingham, his own constit- 
uency, does not agree with him on this sub- 
ject. The Liberal party of that city is 
managed by a Municipal Council of 400. 
This council recently sent him a Woman 
Suffrage petition. But many English Lib- 
erals fear that the votes of women may lose 
them their seats. Sir John Lubbock said to 
me; ‘‘l agree with you in principle, but if 
women voted we should lose our two mem- 
bers.” This fear is exaggerated, yet the 
measure would have been carried ere now 
but for thisfear. Probably the women and 
the agricultural laborers will receive the 
franchise together. Greater respect is shown 
every year towards our movement in Eng- 
land. Last year, in Parliament, unseemly 
jests fell flat; they did not raise a laugh. A 
cause can no longer be ridiculed which num- 
bers among its supporters a majority of one 
party, a considerable minority of the other, 
and one of the two most eminent political 
leaders of the nation. 

Hon. SAMUEL E. SEWALL then presented 
bills drawn to cover the points embraced in 
the petitions, and the Chairman announced 
that the time for adjourment having arrived, 
the Hearing was closed. H. B. B. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 
The New England Women’« Club,— 
Monday, Feb. 19, 4 Pp. M., Mr. Edward Atkinson 

will speak on ‘Cotton in its relation to Labor.” Cj) 

tea at 6.30. Bh 
Sunday Meetings for Women,—Sunday, 

Feb. 18, at 3p. M., 4 Park Street, Dr. Mary Saffora: 

Blake will speak on ‘‘Aids to Growth.” All women 

cordially invited. 

HRemoval.—Dr. Anna Inman, of Providence. 
has removed from No, 11 Thomas Street to 24 Benefit 

Street, Providence. Office hours from 1 to 4 p. y,. 











Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
; M.D. 


30 Union Park, Boston, 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
Home. 

Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo. 
men, London, England. 

Office hours—until 2 o'clock, P. m. 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
G81 Tremont Street, Boston, 
has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. M., and 2to4 Pp. mM. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. M. 


Sarah <A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


te" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. M. to 5 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 
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ADVERTISERS INDEX. 

Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. 

Books,.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. * 

Carpets,.—Joel Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
ton St. 

Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 24% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 

Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 

Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, 

Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Knowles, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
Eeeeeenaes, Tne Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 





Sewing Machines.—W ilcox, Gibbs, & Co., 
658 Broadway, New York. 

Tea and Coffee,.—Oriental Tea Company, 2 
Court St. 

Woman’s Medical College.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York. 


_ BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Wanted: Lady Agents in every city and 
town for the sale of Blanchard’s Tonic Extract of 
eat. It cures chronic affections and diseases of 
the digestive organs. Address Blanchard Food Cure 
Co., 61 Liberty St.. New York. 4w5 


Bronchitis, 
From John Flagg, Esq., of Bennington, N. H. 
“Three years since I was very much reduced with a 

dreadful cough, which resulted in Bronchitis, affect- 
ing me so severely as to render it difficult to speak in 
an audible voice To this was added severe night 
sweats, and I was fearful of going into a decline. 
After recourse to various remedies, to no purpose, I 
made use of Dr. WisTar’s BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 
a few bottles of which fully restored me to health. 
Since that time I have had several severe attacks of 
cough, butthe Ba sam has always removed them. | 
always keep it by me, and should not know how to do 
without it.” 

50 cents and $1 a bottle. Sold by all druggists. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 

A complete education may thus be received in prep 
aration for Business, College, or{Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 

the examinations with entire success. i 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most ope 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natura! His- 
tory. and opening upon a large public square waich 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial bas 
shown it to 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
days; most conveniently at 11 o’clock. 

Catalogues containing terms, &c.. will be sent 1 
~ address, and an interview arranged if desired. 
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every year, 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE, is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. “Beware of imitations an¢ 
infringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON,  . 
New Haven, Conn. Seow: 





The Advertiser desires to secure a silent patt- 
ner with $2500 in abusiness suitahle for a lady. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Earnest,"’ WomAN’s JOURNAL office, Boston. 

Security will be given for the money besides an !2- 
terest. 1we 
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